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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— es 
AS if to prove that the war continues, the Japanese have 
taken the island of Saghalien, which has been Russian 
since 1845, and has been used as the Russian Botany Bay. 
The “capital,” Korsakovsk, fell on July 8th, and other points 
were occupied on the 10th and 11th, the garrison, which is 
very small, making scarcely any resistance. The event has 
made some impression in St. Petersburg, the island, from its 
use as a penal settlement, being very well known by report. 
Its importance to Japan is mainly strategical ; but, in spite of 
acold and foggy climate, it is not without value of its own, 
having an area of twenty-four thousand square miles, equal 
to that of Holland and Belgium together, important fisheries, 
and extensive coal mines. The Japanese have always reckoned 
it part of their ancient Empire, and it secures to its owners a 
hold over Vladivostok and the mouths of the Amur. 


The ‘Kniaz Potemkin’ has returned to Kustendji; and 
the mutineers, being assured by the Roumanian authorities 
that they would not be extradited, have submitted and dis- 
persed to get in the hay harvest. They have shown no 
capacity in their revolutionary réle, and not much eagerness 
either, but their fate will probably improve discipline in the 
future Navy of Russia. The officers will shrink from relying 
on force beyond a certain point, and peculation will be at all 
events diminished. 


Count Muravieff, who was to have been chief of 
the Russian Mission for negotiating peace, now on its 
way to Washington, has been permitted to resign, and 
M. Witte has been appointed to replace him. M. Witte 
is perhaps the ablest politician in Russia, and as he is 
in favour of peace, the appointment is supposed to indicate 
that the Emperor is not resolutely opposed to the concessions 
which would secure it. M. Witte, however, is not persona 
grata with the Czar; he will be hampered by his “ instruc- 
tions,” and also by his fears of the Military party, who, if he 
concedés too much, will denounce him as a crypto-revolu- 
tionary. It must be added, in justice to the Czar, that while 
General Linevitch commands an unbroken army in Man- 
churia his master has hardly a free hand, the generals 
declaring that it is dishonourable to submit until that army 
has proved itself incompetent to secure victory, or at least 
to give a serious check to the victors. The struggle in 


St. Petersburg with the reactionaries has, it is clear, not yet 
ended; and meanwhile the signs of deep-seated discontent in 
Russia continue to increase. A kind of anarchy prevails at 
Libau and Kronstadt, where the sailors and artificers in the 
arsenal are constantly striking or threatening the soldiers; and 
in Moscow the Prefect of Police, Count Schouvaloff, has been 
shot dead while receiving petitions. He was the nephew of the 
Count Schouvaloff once so well known in London, and is said 
to have been an excellent man; but he was Prefect of Police, 
and as such the Revolutionary Committees sentenced him. 


The state of affairs produced by the negotiations between 
France and Germany about Morocco was explained to the 
French Chamber on Monday by M. Rouvier, now Minister 
for Foreign Affairs as well as Premier. He was very 
cautious, the bulk of his speech consisting of two Notes 
exchanged between himself and the German Ambassador 
accepting the Conference; but he stated definitely that “the 
understanding left intact the arrangements which France 
had previously concluded with other Powers. At no time 
during the negotiations has discussion turned upon the 
Franco-English Agreement of April 8th, 1904, or the Franco- 
Spanish Agreement of October 9th of the same year.” Germany 
did not call in question those Agreements, which were made 
by the Powers concerned in the.plenitude of their right. The 
speech indicates that while France has made a concession, 
possibly an important concession, to gratify the pride of the 
German Emperor, she relies upon the entente, and there is 
therefore a point at which concession would cease. It is said 
that M. Delcassé thinks that the Conference should have been 
refused at any risk, and that he has stated this view to a 
correspondent of the Gaulozs, basing his policy upon the fact 
that the Fleets of Great Britain and France when acting 
together constitute an irresistible mass of power. Interviews 
between statesmen and journalists, however, are not always 
trustworthy, and their accuracy is at all events very easily 
denied. M. Deloncle, it will be remembered, said nearly the 
same thing in greater detail, and his view may have been 
confused with that of M. Delcassé. 


The British Fleet paid its promised visit to Brest on the 
10th inst., and was received by the French Fleet with unusual 
manifestations of respect and amity. Perhaps the most 
marked evidence of the latter feeling was that the two fleets, 
instead of being separated, as is usual during such visits, by 
nations, were combined in one fleet, the ships alternating one 
with anether. Officers and sailors fraternised completely, 
and the Admirals, though perhaps hampered a little by 
rustiness in the use of foreign tongues, vied with each 
other in graceful speeches, all directed to the point that 
both countries delighted in the entente. The population of 
Brest, which, it should not be forgotten, talks a dialect more 
or less intelligible to Welshmen, displayed its high approval 
of the meeting by dancing in the streets and escorting its 
visitors everywhere with shouts of welcome. Even the 
Mayor, who is a Socialist, called on his fellow-citizens to 
remember that their visitors were representatives of a nation 
which had “ given a notable example of material progress and 
civil liberty.” There is something of comedy, or rather of 
opera, in the description of such elaborate festivities; but 
considering the history of the two nations, there is also 
something which appeals strongly to those who believe that 
international hatred need not be eternal. We English hated 
the French and the Scotch about equally, and now, while we 
cannot distinguish between the Scotch and the English, 
we are feeling, sincerely feeling, that circumstances are 
driving Englishmen and Frenchmen to become fast friends. 





On Monday in the House of Lords a discussion took place 
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on a Motion by Lord Wemyss urging the necessity of looking 
to our land defences, and not trusting for safety wholly to 
the Navy. The debate was remarkable for a speech by Lord 
Roberts, which seems to us the most earnest and weighty 
appeal that has yes been made for a rational Army policy. 
No amount of tinkering at Army administration, he said, 
could do the slightest good unless we first of all made up our 
minds on the kind of Army we required for our peculiar 
needs. Britain had ceased to be an island, and had become 
an Empire, and the problem was the defence of the whole 
Empire. When some event like the South African War 
happened to bring this home to the public, then, unprepared 
as they might be, they responded patriotically to the call. 
But surely it was only common wisdom to realise facts once 
for all, and lay down the lines of a permanent policy. We 
must arrive at some definite decision as to the strength of the 
Regular Army for peace and war, and the part to be taken by 
the Auxiliary Forces in the defence both of these islands and 
of the Empire. This was the only chance of “giving a 
certainty to Army life, and obviating that feeling of restless- 
ness which now permeates all ranks, and which is so 
detrimental to efficiency.” The first thing was to awaken 
the nation, and to get it to regard the Army as a vital part 
of itself and a primary condition of its well-being. “I have 
no hesitation in saying that our armed forces, as a body, are 
as absolutely unfitted and unprepared for war as they were 
in 1899-1900.” That is a momentous condemnation, but one, 
we fear, which is only too well justified. Think what it means! 
The Government have had three full years in which to pre- 
pare our military forces for war since they learned by 
experience the faults in our system. Yet now our greatest 
living military authority, speaking with a full sense of his 
responsibility, tells us that nothing has been accomplished. 
Surely some account is to be rendered for such misfeasance 
as this. 


Lord Roberts went on to say that he did not blame 
any particular Government, for a Government only reflected 
national sentiment, and if that sentiment was apathetic, 
so also would be the action of the leaders. He told 
the people of the country that their Army was in- 
adequate to the tasks it might have to face, and he 
appealed to them to insist upon its reorganisation. We did 
not need a large standing Army, but behind it there must 
be a Reserve large enough to mobilise all the Regulars, and 
to provide for such expansion as circumstances might require. 
The main body of the Reserve must be formed by the 
Auxiliary Forces and the manhood of the country generally, 
and it was for the people to decide whether the Reserve 
should be created by conscription or by some system of 
universal training. We are glad that our greatest soldier 
should have spoken out so manfully on this question. In spite 
of the moderation of his language, his speech was a crushing 
condemnation of the Army policy of the present Government. 
We would note also some admirable remarks by Lord 
Goschen, who criticised Mr. Balfour's declaration against the 
possibility of invasion. It was impossible, he said, to dogma- 
tise on such matters, since the unforeseen was always prone 
to happen, and the declaration would have a deplorable result 
if it tended in any way to discourage the Volunteers, or to 
“ produce an impression in the country that our efforts were 
to be relaxed because our splendid Navy had given a guarantee 
that our shores were inviolable.” 


The House of Commons this week has been occupied with 
the consideration of the Aliens Bill in Committee. The dis- 
cussion was chiefly remarkable for the attitude taken up by 
the Prime Minister on the question of the position of Britain 
as an asylum to those suffering for their faith. On Monday 
Sir Charles Dilke moved as an amendment to the first clause 
that indigent immigrants should be allowed to enter this 
country if they proved that they sought admission as sufferers 
from religious persecution. It is not too much to say that 
Mr. Balfour’s reply was sophistical in the extreme. He 
described the immemorial right of asylum as an “historical 
delusion,” adding that there was a law still on the statute- 
book preventing the landing of Jesuits. “This country, 
even in relatively recent times, instead of welcoming to 
its shores those who differed from it in matters of religion, 


matters of religion.” We had given admission only to thogg 
alien immigrants with whose creed we agreed. Superficially, 
of course, this is an arguable case, but it involves the 
shallowest and most literal view of our history. We are 
glad to note that Lord Hugh Cecil pressed the common-sense, 
traditional view with great force, and that Mr. Balfour 
ultimately agreed to amend the clause so as to include those 
seeking admission “solely to avoid persecution or punishment 
on religious grounds, or for an offence of a political nature, 
or to avoid danger to life or limb on account of religious 
beliefs.” 


The Government Redistribution scheme was published on 
Tuesday. The Resolution which they intend to propose to 
the House on Tuesday next begins by laying down that tho 
number of Members shall not be materially altered, and that 
new Members shall be given as follows :—(1) All boroughs or 
urban districts with a population over 65,000 shall have a 
Member. (2) A county or borough with a population over 
65,000 multiplied by the number of its Members shall have 
an additional Member for every complete 65,000 of the excess, 
Members shall be taken away as follows :—(1) A borough 
with a population of less than 18,500 shall lose its Member, 
and a county or borough with two Members and a population 
of less than 75,000 shall, except in the case of the City, lose 
one Member. (2) A county or borough with more than two 
Members and a population of less than 65,000 multiplied by 
the number of its Members shall have one Member less for 
every complete 65,000 of the deficiency. As far as possible 
the county or borough shall be co-extensive with the adminis. 
trative county or borough. In London the Metropolitan 
and Parliamentary boroughs shall be brought into line, 
Such are the general principles laid down. Commissioners 
are to be appointed to report what changes of boundary are 
necessary, and how best to give effect to the principles stated 
in the Resolution. 


An explanatory Memorandum by Mr. Gerald Balfour, who, 
as President of the Local Government Board, is to have 
charge of the measure, shows what will be the practical 
effects of the Resolution. There isa net gain of seventeen 
seats to England, of one to Wales, and of four to Scotland; 
while Ireland suffers a net loss of twenty-two. It may be 
pointed out here that if the scheme did true electoral justice 
to the various parts of the United Kingdom, Ireland would 
have the thirty Members she now has in excess taken from 
her, thirty-one would be given to England, Wales would 
remain as she is, and Scotland would lose one Member. Tho 
reason of this failure to get rid of existing anomalies is 
easily seen. It is due to the fact that the Government, 
though admitting that the normal constituency should have 
something like 60,000 inhabitants, will not disfranchise any 
constituency which has over 18,500. This leaves a very large 
number of boroughs with such a small population that the 
value of a vote in them is three times as great as in the normal 
constituency, or in the new constituencies created by the Reso- 
lution. The only excuse suggested for not carrying out more 
honestly the principle of “one vote one value” is that the Act 
of 1885 was quite as timid and hesitating in its attempt to deal 
with the proposition that a man should not lose electoral force 
through geographical reasons, and because he has moved from 
one portion of the United Kingdom to another. We have 
pointed out elsewhere how, if the Government had really 
desired to do “indifferent justice,” they would have fixed 
their minimum at something like 30,000 inhabitants, and have 
divided constituencies into two which passed beyond the 
100,000 of population. Still better, of course, would have 
been the adoption of an automatic system which could be 
applied after every Census. 


If no amendment is made in the Resolution, it is obvious 
that the reform affected will be most inadequate, so in- 
adequate, indeed, that we are not sure that it would not be 
better to leave the matter alone, and wait for a more 
comprehensive scheme. We admit, of course, that half a loaf 
is better than no bread; but what we are afraid of in the 
present case is that a small and tinkering scheme may be 
made the excuse for doing nothing more for another twenty 
years. It is impossible for Parliament to be always altering 
its electoral base, and therefore it is especially necessary that 
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cannot, however, believe that the Government will refuse to 
allow amendments to their proposals. When it is shown, 
as it can be, that a larger disfranchisement of the small 
constituencies and a more generous treatment of the great 
ones will make very little more disturbance than the Resolu- 
tion, we feel confident that the Government will agree to the 
development of their present entirely inadequate scheme. 





We are glad to note that Sir Henry Kimber and the 
Members of Parliament who act with him, and who believe in 
athorough and not a sham Redistribution scheme, have in 
temperate, but none the less firm, language urged upon the 
Prime Minister the necessity of allowing the Resolution to be 
amended. Their representations should, we hold, have the 
support of all sincere Unionists in the country. We 
again note with pleasure how much greater has been 
the sense of responsibility and statesmanship shown by the 
organs of the Unionist Press than by the Government. The 
Unionist newspapers have been almost unanimous in pointing 
out the inadequacy of the Resolution, and in demanding a 
more thorough treatment of the problem. The Morning Post, 
the Standard, and the Pall Mall Gazette, organs which can- 
not be accused of any Free-trade leanings, have spoken oat 
with the utmost frankness. 


On Wednesday afternoon the debate on the second 
reading of the Churches (Scotland) Bill was resumed 
in the House of Commons, the amendment attacking 
clause 5 coming under discussion. Mr. Arthur Elliot 
made a clear and conciliatory speech, and Mr. Balfour 
contributed the best statement which has yet been 
made of a somewhat complicated question. He urged 
that the clause giving relief to the Established Church 
was not aimed against the Free Churches, but was germane 
to the well-being of the whole of Presbyterianism. In 
ecclesiastical policy he declared that he would always 
be found “on the side of union and on the side of 
freedom.” Spiritual independence meant the power to 
modify, “ not the fundamental and essential doctrines 
which lay at the basis of their religious creeds, but those 
formulas of subscription which time inevitably makes old.” 
The recent judgment of the House of Lords had raised the 
question for the Established Church as well as for the 
Churches directly concerned, and it was only right that the 
difficalties of all should be provided for at the same time. 
Clause 5 made no attempt to touch the Act of 1690, which is 
the Charter of Presbyterian faith, but only the Act of 1693, 
which dealt with the formulas of subscription, and had 
only a temporary justification. Elders and members of the 
Church already had the relief claimed; the present Bill 
extended the same privilege to ministers. Mr. Balfour's 
speech, both in argument and temper, was all that could be 
desired, and undoubtedly made a great impression on the 
House. The amendment was rejected by a majority of 140, 
and the second reading passed without a division. 


We greatly regret the want of tact and good feeling 
which on Wednesday evening induced the Opposition to 
object to the payment of £5,000 a year to Lord Roberts, 
and to speak of that payment as if it were something 
strange and unaccountable. It has surely not been for- 
gotten that when it was considered in the public interest 
that the War Office should be reorganised and the post 
of Commander-in-Chief abolished, it was arranged that 
Lord Roberts, who had received a five years’ appointment, 
should continue to draw his salary to the end of that term, 
To have done otherwise would have been to break faith with 
a great public servant, and to treat him as if he had been 
dismissed from his post for some fault. We trust that 
Lord Roberts will pay no attention to the tactless and un- 
generous reflection conveyed by the Parliamentary wrangle. 
He may feel sure that the British people do not grudge this 
act of ordinary justice and fair dealing to one who served them 
so well and with such self-sacrifice when their need was sorest. 


On Thursday in the House of Commons Mr. McCrae moved 
a reduction of £100 in the Volunteer Vote of £1,220,000 in 
order to call attention to the present War Office policy 
towards the Volunteers. A number of speakers, including 
Sir Howard Vincent, Major Seely, and Sir Gilbert Parker, 
appealed to the Government to reconsider the reduction of 





the Volunteers which they apparently proposed, and the 
whole attitude towards the force indicated by recent 
circulars. With the general merits of the question we have 
dealt fully elsewhere. On a division the Motion was defeated 
by the small majority of 26 (232 votes against 206). The 
evening sitting was occupied with a general discussion of 
War Office policy, in which Mr. Arnold-Forster made a long 
statement of the improvements effected since he took office. A 
Motion to reduce his salary was defeated by 169 votes to 182. 


On Friday week Mr. Chamberlain addressed the annual 
meeting of the Tariff Reform League in the Albert Hall. The 
speech followed the lines which are now only too familiar. 
His proposals would lower the cost of living among the poor, 
relieve the burden of rates, and carry forward great 
social reforms which were impossible to-day from our 
lack of resources. Mr. Chamberlain, however, was most 
interesting when he dealt with the fighting tactics of his 
League. He had desired, he said, to keep the question out- 
side of party politics; but one great party had utterly 
repudiated him, and he was therefore compelled to turn to 
the other. “Our policy is to-day the policy of the vast 
majority of the Unionist party...... When we look the 
question in the face we know that our success depends upon 
the united Unionist party, which will give us their whole- 
hearted support.” He announced farther that the time for 
inquiry had ended, and the time for action had begun. “We 
have a definite and constructive policy. Let no man join us 
who does not agree with the whole of it.” He then delivered 
a spirited attack upon obscure and half-hearted politicians. 
“Tn the long run plain speaking would be the wiser course 
even for the hardened politician.” Such by-elections as had 
been lost were lost from attempting to make the best of both 
political worlds. All this might seem to be levelled direct at 
the Prime Minister, had Mr. Chamberlain not gone on to 
claim Mr. Balfour as an ally who met with his unreserved 
approval. Only one comment is possible. If the Prime 
Minister is not in full agreement with the policy of the Tariff 
Reform League, then Mr. Chamberlain’s speech contained 
the most direct insults ever levelled by a member of a party 
against his leader. 





At a banquet given last Saturday by the American Society 
in London in honour of Independence Day, Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Whitelaw Reid made excellent speeches. Lord 
Lansdowne put neatly the attitude of the two nations by 
saying that just as the health of King Edward is drunk with 
enthusiasm in any American gathering, so the health of 
President Roosevelt is received by Englishmen with the 
special acclamation given only to those who have captured 
the national fancy. The two peoples had managed to get rid 
of almost all points of difference between them, and to 
provide an amicable means of settling the rest. Of the late 
Mr. Hay he spoke with a feeling and a grace which it would 
be difficult to overpraise. The new American Ambassador in 
replying to the toast of his health gave an interesting sketch 
of the cosmopolitan character of the United States, and its 
consequent ties to the whole civilised world. He paid a high 
tribute to the work of King Edward for the maintenance of 
the world’s peace, and he spoke of Independence Day as 
marking the end of a struggle in which both sides, though 
they did not know it, gained a great and enduring victory. 


The Princess of Wales gave birth to a son on Wednesday 
morning. The well-deserved popularity of the Prince and 
Princess among all classes makes the popular congratula- 
tions something more than a mere matter of formality and 
compliment. The nation likes to remember that their five 
sons and a daughter are in a very special degree British 
Royal children. Both father and mother are “ native born.” 
To find a precedent we must go back to Queen Anne, 


At Bisley on Thursday the Spectator prizes (first, second, 
and third) were won by the Manchester, City, and London 
and South-Western Railway Clubs. Twenty-nine rifle clubs 
in all competed. We offer our heartiest congratulations to 
the winning teams, and trust that the Spectator rifles will 
provide further triumphs for their respective clubs. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOLUNTEER DEBATE. 


HE result of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the question whether the Government shall be 
allowed to reduce and maim the Volunteer Force can only 
be described as profoundly unsatisfactory. The essential 
object was to obtain a binding pledge from the Govern- 
ment that they would not while the House was prorogued 
_sanction any measure (whatever its nominal. intentions) 
which would have the practical result of reducing the 
Volunteer Force, or, to use one of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
euphemisms, would cut away the “redundancy” from 
which he considers the Volunteers now suffer. Unfortu- 
nately, no such pledge was obtained, and therefore, unless 
some further step is taken to secure the safety of the 
Volunteers, Mr. Arnold-Forster, as soon as the House 
rises, will be at liberty to diminish the numbers of our 
civilian soldiers. It is true that a great deal of doubt and 
anxiety as to the policy of the Government was expressed 
on their own side of the House, and that, in spite of the 
strenuous whipping, the Ministerial majority fell to 26. 
All this, however, is of little or no avail in view of the 
-fact that the Government did obtain a majority without 
giving any assurance that the policy of reducing the 
Volunteers announeed eighteen months ago by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster has been finally withdrawn. We would urge, then, 
_ all, either inside or outside Parliament, who care for the 
future of the force to make yet another effort to obtain 
from the Government a distinct declaration that our 
Volunteer system shall be left alone for at least another 
year, and that nothing shall be done which can lead to 
a reduction in numbers till Parliament has again been 
consulted. It surely. cannot be impossible to devise a 
scheme of words binding the Government which the House 
of Commons will sanction. If no other course can be 
devised, would it not be possible to make a Motion for 
the adjournment of the House the instrument for obtain- 
ing such a pledge ? 
Though we greatly regret that the Opposition leaders 
did not make a direct appeal to the Prime Minister, 
-and strive to obtain from him a promise that the 
Government as a whole would refuse to. sanction any 
reduction of the Volunteers, we gladly admit that the 
speeches made by Members on both sides of the House in 
defence of the Volunteers were all that could be desired. 
Mr. McCrae, who moved the reduction of the Vote, 
put the essential points with great good sense, while 
Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Spencer, Colonel Denny, Mr. C. 
Hobhouse, Major Seely, and Sir Gilbert Parker were 
equally emphatic, and from various points of view 
came to the same conclusion,—namely, that the policy 
of the Government, if carried out, would destroy the 
Volunteer Force. Major Seely made an excellent point 
when he insisted that the Government’s excuse for 
reducing the force—namely, that they would thereby 
secure greater efficiency—was a sham excuse. The only 
possible way, he said, to get efficiency in the Volunteer 
Force was for the whole Ministerial Bench to say: 
“We want every man to serve.” Here we most heartily 
agree with Major Seely. The Government by their 
policy will never secure efficiency. They may send the 
majority of Volunteers about their business, and they may 
keep a small number of persons who will be Volunteers in 
name, but in reality imitation Regulars of a poor and 
attenuated description, but this will not have secured 
efficiency. If they want a really efficient Volunteer 
Force—a force, that is, which may do great service in 
national emergencies, whether at home or abroad—they 
must encourage every man they can to become a Volunteer. 
As we have again and again insisted in these columns, 
what we want is quantity, not that sham quality which 
the War Office is trying to set up as a standard. Even 
if the Government could secure one hundred thousand 
Volunteers who were really efficient according to the 
Regular standard, we say frankly that we would infinitely 
prefer four hundred thousand Volunteers of the kind who 
are serving to-day. The reason is plain, and was well 
put by Sir John Ardagh before the Auxiliaries Royal Com- 
mission. To the one hundred thousand “ efficient” 
Volunteers no additions could be made. With them we 





should be at the end of our resources. On the other hand, 
the four hundred thousand Volunteers of the present type 
could in a couple of months—nay, in a month—be rendered 
quite as efficient as what we may call for a moment the 
Arnold-Forster type of ‘Volunteer. Instead of reducing, 
we want to expand the Volunteers till every man between 
eighteen and fifty who desires to serve his country can, 
without an undue sacrifice of time, be either an active 
Volunteer or a member of a Volunteer Reserve. 

Though, on the whole, the result of the debate has been 
so deeply disappointing, there are one or two circumstances 
in regard to the controversy that has arisen over the 
present Government’s treatment of the Volunteers which 
must be regarded as eminently satisfactory. The first of 
these is the fact that so large a number of influential 
Liberals showed themselves specially active in championing 
the cause of the Volunteers. It is, indeed, not too much 
to say that the Liberal party are now committed to a 
sympathetic and appreciative policy in regard to the forco 
whenever they come into office. This is a great point 
gained. There is always a danger when Liberals take 
office lest they should become too “ official,”—too much in 
the hands of the permanent administrative staff. There 
is a tendency when a Libera] statesman takes Cabinet 
office for him to say to himself: “ People think that 
because I am a Liberal I am a fanatic, and care nothing 
for tradition and experience. I will show them that. a 
Liberal can be as prudent and as conservative, in 
the true sense, as any Tory.” The result of such 
resolves is too often, and especially at the War 
Office, to make the Liberal Secretary of State adopt 
what for want of a better term we may call the Major- 
General’s point of view,—to lean too much on the 
advice of the Regular official soldiers, and to be afraid 
of doing anything which is not recommended by “my 
military advisers.” The strong expression of Liberal 
opinion in~ Thursday’s debate will, we hope, obviate 
this danger, and make it certain that the next War 
Minister will bring an open and sympathetic mind to 
the question of the Volunteers, and free himself from the 
dread of being called a madman or a fanatic if he 
determines to solve the problem of the Auxiliaries for him- 
self, and does not stand in terror of the “ Regular” view 
in regard to Volunteers and Militia. Another fact which 
is equally satisfactory is that so many Unionist Members, 
in spite of the party pressure applied to them, determined 
to maintain an independent attitude, and did not refuse 
to co-operate with the Liberals in pressing the Govern- 
ment to pledge themselves not to apply Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s policy of reduction. If the Unionists who voted 
against the Government rather than allow the Volunteers 
to be injured survive the wreck of the party, as we hope 
they may, they may be relied on to give assistance in placing 
the Volunteers at last on a secure basis. Yet another satis- 
factory fact is the refusal of a considerable portion of the 
Unionist Press to endorse the Government policy. The 
Standard, for example, which has won the gratitude of 
all Volunteers by the able way in which it supports 
their interests, spoke out on Friday with the utmost 
candour in regard to Mr. Arnold-Forster’s policy. 

All these facts show that the ground is being well 
prepared for a complete abandonment of the present 
policy, and for replacing it by one which will enlarge 
instead of narrowing the Volunteer Force, and will 
enable every man between eighteen and fifty who 
desires to do so to enter and remain in the force. 
The controversy, indeed, has done good by making the 
nation study and understand the Volunteer problem and 
come to a very definite decision in regard to it,—namely, 
that the Volunteers are not, as the present Government 
plainly believe at heart, redundant and a necessary evil, 
to whom the maxim, ‘“ The fewer the better,” applies, but 
instead a most valuable force for home defence, and one 
which affords a reservoir from which in a great national 
emergency a large contingent can be drawn for oversea 
service. In view of these considerations, we would appeal 
to all Volunteers—officers and men—who, harried and 
worried as they are, may be tempted to leave the force, to 
stand steady for another year, and refuse to be treated as 
redundant. If they will do that, they may be sure that 
public opinion at the General Election will declare itself 
with no uncertain sound in favour of a maximum, not a 
minimum. force of civilian soldiers, 
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THE CHANCES OF PEACE. 


HE diplomatists named by Russia and Japan to 
el. on peace have started for Washington, and 

will no doubt after their arrival hold most interesting 
discussions on the best form of compromise. They are 
to meet in some cool watering-place on the North-Eastern 
coast, and will probably “dance and dine” like their 
redecessors at Verona and Vienna, who, it should be 
remembered, though they danced and dined, brought 
a good deal nearer. As there are men of ability 
among them, they may draw up’ schemes more accept- 
able to both sides than any which have been yet pro- 
sed. Nevertheless, we do not think that peace is near 
at hand. We see no evidence, in spite of the many 
statements in the newspapers, that either Tokio or St. 
Petersburg has surrendered its root ideas. Tokio cannot 
give up its claim to certain territorial cessions and to an 
indemnity, and it is said that an indemnity is not even 
among the concessions which the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
are authorised to make. The heavy blows recently 
suffered have moved the Court but little. The dis- 
affection in their Fleet, however extensive it may be, 
is to them an annoyance, and a proof that the Fleet 
must be reorganised, rather than a paralysing blow. 
The mutiny, in fact, as a revolutionary measure has 
been nearly futile, as in a_ scientific age like the 
present every mutiny at sea must sooner or later 
prove. The men are hopelessly unable to manage 
such complicated machines as the battleships have 
become. ‘They cannot obtain coal or provisions except 
by piracy, they destroy their own friends when they 
shell the coast towns, and they rouse in the Army a 
Service jealousy which deprives them of most of their 
strength as propagandists of revolution. The officials say 
they will build or buy a new fleet when peace arrives, and 
that as the sailors were in8ubordinate the Government is 
well rid of them. If the leaders of the mutineers had 
fully understood their position, they might, no doubt, by 
steaming at once for Batoum, have called to arms the dis- 
contented of the Caucasus, who form a most formidable 
nucleus of force, and thus have given to the scattered 
elements of revolution a centre and a programme. They 
did not, however, understand it; the soldiers pressed 
forward at express speed to the coast towns, and fired 
‘when bidden on the sailors; and we think it will be found 
‘that the total effect of the mutiny will be slightly to 
increase the popular awe of a Government which has 
felt such a movement so little. Moreover, the most 
‘solid of all the facts in the situation still remains 
‘untouched. The Czar has nearly half-a-million men, 
organised as an army, encamped in Manchuria, capable, 
at all events, of remaining there until they are defeated. 


‘Few observers, even in Russia, doubt that they will 


be defeated when Oyama is ready; but they are not 
defeated yet, and the chiefs of the army feel, not un- 
naturally, that to retreat before mere menace, however well 
‘founded, would be dishonourable, and would reduce the 


‘nilitary force of Russia to a nullity. The business of that 


army is to fight. Its local chiefs say, and possibly believe, 
they are in a position to fight with a good hope of success ; 
and the great officers represent to the Czar that if he 
makes peace before fighting, his dynasty will cease to have 
a foothold. Armies may retreat without disgusting those 
who pay them, but they cannot shirk without material 
loss of power. They even, it is said, threaten him with a 
Palace revolution if he yields; and as they undoubtedly 
could carry out one with a certain ease, it is natural that 
his Majesty should hesitate to offend the only force upon 
which in such a time of disorder he can rely. The war is 
still going on, the comparatively valueless, but exceedingly 


well-known, province of Saghalien having this week been 


occupied by the Japanese. No armistice is obtainable 
unless the Russian Emperor asks for it, and to ask for it 
is to confess publicly before all the world that “ mighty” 
Russia has been defeated in a great war by “little” 
Japan. It is most improbable, therefore, that, Nicholas IT., 
a weak and vacillating man, who feels with painful 


’ keenness how completely he is at the mercy of the 


garrison of St. Petersburg, will make peace until he is 
able to say with visible truth: “At least I have fought, 
and fought hard, as long as I have had an Army to fight 
with. My Fleet is gone, my Army is gone, and I have no 





longer even the relic of a hope in the success of an 
aggressive campaign. ‘Therefore, though it is opposed to 
my own interests as well as those of my people, I accept 
peace.” 

_ We entirely admit that there is an element in the 
situation which renders prediction almost ludicrous in its 
futility. No one who knows the history of Russia can say 
that a Palace revolution is impossible, or can fail to 
pereeive that while it may produce political anarchy; com- 
plicated by a quarrel over the succession, it may also 
throw up a strong man who may once more marshal in a 
war, which would then be one of defence, the relics of the 
Imperial forces. If, however, we put aside dreams, and 
try to calculate as we should calculate about any other 
State and dynasty, we shall see that the Romanoffs are 
not yet at the end of their resources. The Army has 
not mutinied. Formidable insurrections have been con- 
fined to the fringes of the Empire,—Lithuania, Poland, 
and the Caucasus, and perhaps we should add Odessa. 
The spasmodic disorders in the vast plain which is the 
basis of Russian power, and which yields for one detail 
more than two hundred thousand Cossack troops, are 
directed against the landlords rather than the Throne, and 
may be abated in a moment by the publication of a 
popular land law, conceding, say, the demand which seems 
to be formulated in all the revolting villages,—the grant of 
half the non-peasant land to the peasantry. The landlords 
would be ruined, but the Romanoffs could bear that. It 
is argued that the defeated soldiery will become on their 
return, in opinion at least, if not in fact, formidable 
insurgents; but they are all peasants or workmen, and the 
relief of returning to their homes may ovenpower both the 
recollection of suffering and the shame of defeat. That 
has been found to be the case in other States ofthe 
Continent, and though the Slav mind is a separate one, 
the childlikeness which is its distinguishing characteristic 
does not produce an enduring spirit of vindictiveness. 
The Russians of the plains forgive as mountaineers 
never do. In a country so vast and of such imper- 
fect coherence the people have not the means for pre- 
cipitating themselves in a body upon the. Government, 
which alone controls great military stores, and has from 
tradition—or from cruelty, if you will—a habit of acting 
against its own people with an energy which, evil as its 
origin may be, bewilders those who resist. We question 
if throughout the French Revolution there was a single 
case of six or seven thousand insurgents blasted away by 
cannon-shot, as is believed to have happened in Odessa. 
No Government, it is true, can in the long run sit upon 
bayonets; but in the circumstances of Russia the great 
revolution which we all expect, and which most men 
familiar with history would say was inevitable, may be 
very slow. It was slow even in France, where nearly four 
years elapsed between the meeting of the States-General 
and the execution of the King. It is all very well to talk 
of finance. Paper is still accepted throughout the Russian 
plain; the wealth of the Church has not yet been seized ; 
and the properties the State can sell are worth more than 
any probable indemnity. Unless a regiment as a unit 
declares against the Throne, the hope of immediate peace 
seems to us still but faint, for even if M. Witte is in- 
vested with plenipotentiary powers, the Czar must still 
ratify the treaty. 


THE JAURES INCIDENT AND ITS MEANING. 


E wonder how much solid truth there is in the 
theory which M. Jaurés so often propounds, and 

to which Prince Bilow in refusing him permission to 
lecture in Berlin gave such importance. This theory 
is that the masses of voters who alike in France and 
Germany call themselves “Socialists” are as a body 
opposed to war except in self-defence, and that their 
opinion is already felt in both countries as a restraining 
influence upon the Military party. As democracy cannot 
be deprived of the powers it has won, that opinion, if it is 
well founded, is of high political importance; but then 
is it wed founded? Prima facie it ought to be. Nothing 
in modern history is more amazing than that the mats of 
the population of the Continent, in spite of its great 
advances in civilisation and in gentleness of daily 
demeanour, should consent to compulsory soldiership, to 
two or three years of a life in barracks which they think 
detestable, and to be mown down by highly scientific 
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machinery for the sake of objects which often they do not 
understand or feel to be things they desire. Conscripts 
are prestically not paid, they are not better fed than the 
ould be at home, they are bullied in barracks by all 
manner of superiors, and when they are successful the 
glory which is assumed to be their reward is most of it 
distributed among an elevated class of officers who regard 
them rather as details in a grand piece of machinery than 
asmen. The glory of the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine goes 
to Bismarck and Moltke, not to Hans and Fritz. They are 
said to be moved by desire to defend their country; but if 
all the nations disarmed at once no country would ever 
be invaded, and in any case each country could be 
defended perfectly well upon the Swiss system, which 
is substantially a careful training to arms for six 
months with no barrack life. The rest of Europe 
combined would find it unprofitable to invade either 
France or Germany if all Germans or Frenchmen 
were trained riflemen supported by a highly paid and 
most scientific artillery, But each country wishes 
for transmarine empire? Possibly, if it could get it 
without fighting; but does it wish for it so much that it 
would PaO conscription for its sake? If so, it is a 
little odd that no country compels conscripts to serve in 
time of peace in transmarine possessions outside its own 
legal boundaries. It asks for volunteers, or uses marines, 
or hires Foreign Legions. And lastly, it is often cynically 
said that, the system having been once established, the 
population accepts conscription because it cannot help 
itself, the masses obeying in fear of heavy punishment. 
But is that unalterably true? If a whole people, in- 
cluding the soldiery, objects to conscription, who is to 
conscribe it, or to punish it for refusal to be conscribed ? 

There is therefore an antecedent probability that there 
is some truth in M. Jaurés’s idea, and there are two or 
three bits of evidence in support of it which we have 
watched for some years with ever-increasing attention. 
One is that the Socialist party everywhere on the 
Continent denounces war, and “discipline” as usually 
understood by officers, desiring to substitute a purely 
defensive and lenient “training,” and yet increases in 
popularity. One would suppose that if M. Jaurés’s idea 
and Herr Bebel’s idea were directly at variance with the 
instincts of the peoples they address, seemed to them 
dishonourable or ruinous to the State, the “ Socialist” 
party would decrease rapidly, or even disappear under the 
irresistible pressure of universal obloquy or derision ; but, 
on the contrary, that party increases its followers at every 
election, and is now in France and Germany, and in a less 
degree in Austria, becoming one of the strongest parties 
in the State, with decided views and influence, even upon 
foreign policy. It would be very difficult, possibly even 
dangerous, to “mobilise” in any one of the three States 
without a motive which seemed to the masses reasonable ; 
and that “difficulty” is precisely the “influence” of which 
M. Jaurés speaks. Indeed, the very rulers who regard con- 
scription as the sheet-anchor of the State are admitting 
the soundness of his position, for, in spite of strong oppo- 
sition from able experts, they are gradually reducing the 
term of servitude in barracks, with this curious result 
among others, that training having become more “ inten- 
sive,” brutality in punishment has increased also, so that to 
reconcile the necessities of discipline with the disposition 
of overtaxed non-commissioned officers towards increased 
tyranny has become a serious preoccupation of the military 
authorities. They at least do not wish for tyranny in the 
barracks. They would be greatly pleased if they could 
attain their object—viz., the formation of a splendid 
fighting machine—with as little oppression or discomfort 
to the rank-and-file as there is in the training of police- 
men, but they do not yet see their way. Like the officers 
of ancient Rome, they think the vine-stock, or its equivalent, 
essential to produce unquestioning obedience. 

We trust we shall not be misunderstood. We have not 
the slightest confidence that war will end, or that the nations 
will be cleansed of their ambitions, their fears, or that 
impulse of sordid greed which now so greatly influences 
their conduct; but we cannot blind ourselves to the fact, 
visible in the history of every day, that the working popu- 
lations throughout the Continent are thirsting for better 
conditions of life, for more comfort, greater security, and 
more liberty, and that the system of conscription is 
the greatest obstacle to the realisation of their wishes. 





It will therefore, if the masses retain their vote, 
be strongly and persistently attacked, the voters whom 
“Socialist” leaders represent first whittling away the 
term of servitude, then relaxing the severity of discipline, 
and then demanding that the use of the system shall be 
confined, as in Switzerland, to defence. Whether they will 
be successful in their effors we do not know; probably 
not, for the masses are everywhere very self-sacrificing, 
the desire of fighting is one of the primitive instincts, and 
has been little affected by Christianity, and patriotism 
cannot be merged in cosmopolitanism without an immense 
injury to the grander elements of character which 
no race with a future will consent to risk. But that the 
masses will make the demand we feel sure, and in making 
it will greatly reduce the readiness to go to war; and 
that is the idea of the distinguished French orator which 
Prince Biilow forbade him to explain. It was an unwise 
prohibition, for it brought home to Germans ia an almost 
ludicrous way how far they as yet are from having attained 
tofreedom. Justimagineit. A powerful party, almost the 
strongest single group in the Chamber, in a country which 
considers itself of allcountries in the world the mostcivilised, 
asks a well-known foreign orator to deliver a lecture under 
cover on the advantages of being peaceable, and the Premier 
of that country, fearing the effect of his eloquence, forbids 
him, under a veiled threat of arrest, to pay the invited 
visit. Even the Germans, so used to be ordered about by the 
police in the details of life, are shocked, and the roll of the 
Socialist Members will, it is believed, be greatly swelled. 
But still, though unwise, the order has its compensations. 
It proves that the influence of “ Socialists” is believed, even 
by governing men, to be in restriction of war, and that 
the most extreme Radical party in two great countries of 
Europe is intently seeking for power in order, among other 
objects, to diminish the ascendency of militarism. We do 
not for an instant suppose that the Socialists of either 
France or Germany have turned Quakers; but we do 
believe, on the testimony of Prince Biilow’s appre- 
hensions, that they do desire that war should be in- 
frequent, and the training for war made consistent with 
the principles of self,government and freedom. 





THE REDISTRIBUTION PROPOSALS. 


os reception which should be given to the Govern- 

ment’s scheme of Redistribution by Unionists who 
mean to do their duty by the Union must depend upon 
the spirit in which it is presented to the House next 
Tuesday. Are the Government going to insist that 
Parliament must pass the Resolution, the whole Resolu- 
tion, and nothing but the Resolution? Do they intend, 
that is, to force a cut-and-dried scheme upon the 
House without allowing any amendments or improve- 
ments? If that is the case, then we cannot express 
anything but deep regret that the Government should 
have introduced so maimed and inadequate a scheme 
for doing electoral justice in the United Kingdom. If, 
however, the Government are prepared to accept reason- 
able amendments to their proposal, and after discussion to 
widen its scope where it can be shown that such widening 
is just and necessary—in a word, if they are willing to 
treat the Resolution as a Bill is ordinarily treated in the 
House of Commons, i.e., as a matter for debate, com- 
promise, and improvement—then we may heartily welcome 
the Redistribution Resolution as a foundation on which a 
sound and equitable readjustment of our electoral system 
can be built up. 

It is by no means difficult to show how partial and 
inadequate is the Government’s scheme as it stands. To 
begin with, it only very imperfeetly reduces that preroga- 
tive vote which has hitherto been most unfairly accorded to 
Ireland. Ireland has now some thirty Members in excess 
of her fair share. The Government scheme proposes to 
leave her still with eight votes in excess. England, again, 
meets with very much less than justice. She ought to 
receive thirty-one additional Members. Instead, she will 
get little more than half her due,—nameély, seventeen. 
These broad facts show the entire inadequacy of the 
Government proposals, unless they are subject to altera- 
tion and development. When we look into the matter 
in detail, we find that the objections to the Government 
proposals grow greater instead of less. The need for 
eliminating the small constituencies in England, and for 
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dividing the large constituencies, is but feebly recognised 
inthe Resolution. A few of the most glaring and sensa- 
tional anomalies will no doubt disappear, but there will 
be plenty left sufficiently grave. ‘The Government by 
fixing 18,500 as the figure at which a constituency is 
to keep its Member will leave a very large number of 
towns with three times the electoral power possessed by 
many other districts, urban and rural. If, then, the 
Government’s scheme were to be carried through without 
amendment, our system of national representation would 
still stand self-condemned. The principle of “one vote 
one value” passes, indeed, quite unrecognised by the 


Resolution. 

If, however, the Government are willing to accept 
amendments, and to allow their scheme, after proper 
discussion in the House, to be reframed in accordance 
with juster principles, we may accept the Resolution, 
and approach the work of improvement with the 
feeling that an effective and just electoral system may 

t be the outcome of the Government proposals. For 
ourselves, we have always desired that any scheme intended 
to reform our present electoral arrangements should be 
automatic in its character. We advocate, that is, a 

neral law, such as is found in some of the British 

olonies, which can be applied automatically after every 
Census. Three years ago we set forth such a scheme, one 
which we venture to think met all the reasonable require- 
ments of the case. We cannot reprint the whole of our 
article, but we may reprint the six principles which we 
considered should be applied at once, and by which after 
every Census our electoral system should be automatically 
readjusted. These principles are as follows :— 


(1) The total population of the country shall be divided by 
the existing number of Members of the House of Commons, to 
determine the average number of inhabitants represented by one 
Member. 

(2) The inferior limit of any Parliamentary constituency shall 
be 80 per cent. of the number of inhabitants shown at the last 
Census, according to Clauss (1), to be represented by each 
Member. 

(In the present case this limit would work out at about 50,172. 
Therefore our ‘inferior limit’ may be taken as 50,000. ] 

(3) Any constituency which is below this limit shall be thrown 
into the neighbouring constituency, as hereafter defined. 

(4) Any constituency which has a population of twice the limit 
fixed in Clause (2) shall be divided into two constituencies, but 
if such a constituency would be formed by the union of two 
neighbouring constituencies under Clause (3), then the two 
existing constituencies shall remain unchanged, so long as the 
excess of population in the ono continues to balance the defect in 
the other, 

(5) Any constituency which is found to have fallen below the 
limit fixed by Clause (2) shall be united to the neighbouring 
constituency with which it has the longest conterminous 
boundary; but ‘neighbouring constituency’ shall be defined to 
mean a@ constituency in the same county, or city, or borough; 
and in no case shall county boundaries be broken into, or con- 
stituencies belonging to two counties intermingled. 

(6) If the application of this principle at any time leaves 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland with a smaller proportion of Members 
than each country is entitled to by the comparison of its total 
population with that of England, the necessary number of 
Members shall be added by the preservation of threatened con- 
stituencies in order of magnitude, beginning with the largest. 

We may note in regard to Clause (1) that it would be necessary 
to except the nine University Members, who stand on a different 
footing from their colleagues. They must be retained or abolished 
on special grounds. For ourselves, we should like to see them 
retained, and one of the representatives of Trinity College, 
Dublin, transferred to that genuine Roman Catholic University 
which we have always desired to see established in Ireland, 

What is intended by the phrase ‘inferior limit’? The ideal 
constituency under a system aiming at ‘one vote one value’ is 
obviously a constituency whose inhabitants equal the number 
arrived at by dividing the population of the United Kingdom by 
661. Members,—i.e., by the total number of Members minus the 
University Members. At present the ideal constituency would 
have about 63,000 inhabitants. But this ideal could not be 
reached without interfering with every constituency in the 
country. Therefore it is proposed to leave all constituencies 
alone which attain to 80 per cent. of the ideal,—i.e., do not fall 
below 50,000, which we term the ‘inferior limit.’ Again, it is 
not proposed to divide a constituency into two unless it is 
double the ‘inferior limit’ in population,—i.e., has 100,000 
inhabitants.” 

The net result of our proposals when applied to the present 
sition would be to give to the three portions of the 
nited Kingdom the exact number of representatives to 

which they are severally entitled, but it would reduce the 

total of the representatives of the United Kingdom by 





some thirty-five Members. This, however, can hardly be 
said to be an objection, and it would allow an automatic 
increase in the representation commensurate with the 
increase of population without bringing the total number 
of Members of Parliament beyond its present limit, which 
may be taken as a maximum,—i.e., 670°’ Members. 

But though we should prefer an automatic system, we 
do not desire to offer any pedantic or unreasonable 
objections to one which is not automatic. If the Govern- 
ment insist that such a system cannot be introduced, then 
we are willing to agree that the matter shall be treated in 
their way. All that must be insisted upon by those 
who care for the great principles at stake is that 
the Government scheme shall be amended so as to 
make it less inadequate than at present. This can 
be done, and ought to be done, by raising the number 
fixed for the smallest constituency, and lowering that 
at which existing constituencies are to be divided; in 
other words, by increasing the average size of districts, 
whether urban or rural, which are to have a Member to 
themselves. The Government minimum is far too low. 
Instead of a population of 18,500 retaining a Member 
where it has one now, the Government should have 
made a population of 30,000 the smallest constituency. 
In the case of the big constituencies, they should 
divide any constituency into two which is either now 
above 100,000, or becomes above 100,000 by the inclusion 
in it of a disfranchised constituency. Should the applica- 
tion of this rule result in a diminution of the number of 
the Members in the House, we would take the largest 
constituencies left by the mechanical application of the 
rule, and split those constituencies into two. For example, 
if the application of our rule reduced the number of 
Members by, say, fifteen, we would take the fifteen biggest 
constituencies in the kingdom—i.e., constituencies just 
below 100,000—and divide them into two. As we 
have said before, we should prefer slightly to reduce 
the total number of Members; but if, for various reasons, 
the Government cannot accept this proposal, and consider 
it essential to maintain the existing number of Members, 
the plan we have suggested would meet all difficulties. 

We do not on the present occasion desire to offer any 
further criticism on the Resolution, because we feel 
sure that the Government will allow amendments to 
their scheme, and will not in a matter of such vast 
importance insist on forcing a rigid proposal on the 
House. The suggestion that they have any intention 
of doing so seems to us inadmissible, and we shall 
therefore await the debate which is to take place on 
Tuesday, in the confident belief that the-Government will 
then announce that they mean to listen to all reason- 
able suggestions for improving their scheme, and that 
if such suggested improvements can be supported by 
argument they will agree to them. 





EDITORS AND REVIEWS. 


HE jury has proved by far the most effective of 
all checks upon editors. Sensitive authors have 
sometimes regretted that in England they are denied the 
liberty which once prevailed in the Western States of 
America of calling at a newspaper office with a revolver 
in place of a visiting-card. But the security thus afforded 
was, in fact, far inferior to that which they enjoy in 
this country. It was always possible that the editor 
might think himself a better marksman than the author, 
and so be willing to say his say and stand the shots. 
But the most adventurous editor has a wholesome 
dislike of damages, and the prospect of having to pay 
them will breed caution where the thought of a pistol 
suggests only a pleasing excitement. It is of the greatest 
importance therefore to editors, and in a lesser degree to 
reviewers, to know exactly where they stand. What may 
they say about a book, and what may they not say? The 
records of successive actions for libel furnish the most 
authentic information on this head. We have only to 
compare the incriminated articles with the verdicts given 
by the juries which considered them, and we shall have 
a store of information of the precise kind we are in 
search of. It is a beautiful example of the inductive 
process. The facts are before us, and all we have to do is 
to frame for ourselves the law which they teach. The case 
of “ Thomas v. Bradbury and Co.” is the latest, and so the 
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most valuable, contribution to the edifice thus slowly built 
up: The standards of taste and morality change insensibly, 
and, as has been pointed out in several quarters since the 
trial was finished, much is now forbidden to a reviewer 
which was permitted to Macaulay or Sydney Smith. We 
propose to set out for our own benefit what are the licenses 
which editors who would be on the safe side must in 
future deny themselves. 
In November last Mr. Moy Thomas published “The 
Life and Recollections of Sir John Robinson,” founded in 
part on certain manuscript diaries and memoranda. Sir 
John had been a prominent figure in London journalism 
for half-a-century, and for five-and-twenty years he had 
beon the manager, and something more, of the Daily News. 
In both characters he was an interesting personage for 
journalists, and in the second he was specially interesting 
to Mr. Lucy, who had at one time edited the Daily News. 
It was only natural, therefore, that Mr. Lucy should notice 
the book in Punch. The review which appeared in that 
journal was the subject of the recent trial, and the fact 
that the jury have awarded Mr. Moy Thomas £300 
damages has given it special value as an indication of the 
lawful limits of reviewing. Among other things objected 
to by Mr. Dickens, the counsel for the plaintiff, was the 
title, ““Mangled Remains.” Mr. Lucy was of opinion that 
Mr. Moy Thomas had made wrong use of the material 
placed in his hands. He ought, he considered, to have 
printed them more as he found them. Mr. Lucy assumed, 
without, it seems, full knowledge of the circumstances, 
that this could easily have been done, and his resentment 
at what was actually done led him to speak of the 
result as “mangled remains.” But supposing a reviewer 
to be honestly convinced that a dead man’s papers 
have been dressed up in some one else’s words when 
they would have been better printed as the author left 
them, what is he to say? So far as appears, he 
must in future keep his opinion to himself. Before 
the verdict had been given most people, we fancy, 
who thought that a dead man’s diaries and letters had 
been badly arranged, that the passages quoted had been 
wrongly chosen, or that there had been too much of the 
biographer and too little of whst Mr. Birrell called the 
biographee, would unhesitatingly have described the 
process as mangling. That is now forbidden by law, 
and reviewers will in future have to express disapproval 
in some more circuitous fashion. Another venerable phrase 
has been withdrawn from legal circulation. It is no 
longer permissible to say that the thought that your Life 
may be written in the manner adopted in a particular 
biography “ has added a new terror to death.” We were 
under the impression that the only reason against using 
this formula was that it has been used so often 
already as to deprive it of all power of censure, that 
it had become, in fact, a recognised variant of “I do 
not like your book.” It now turns out that its venom 
is still as fresh as on the day when it was first penned. 
It must still be taken to mean all that its author— 
was it not Lord Westbury’s mot a propos of Lord 
Campbell’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors ” ?—intended 
it to mean, and the writer who employs it is really 
publishing a libel instead of writing down a common- 
place. Mr. Lucy’s complaint as described by Mr. Dickens 
was that Mr. Moy Thomas had “taken Sir John Robin- 
son’s material and put it forward as his own.” Mr. Lucy has 
admitted that he wrote “under an erroneous impression” 
of what the facts were, but this did not exonerate him in 
the eyes of the jury. No more did the circumstance that 
Mr. Moy Thomas had himself said in his preface: “I 
have not thought it necessary or desirable to indicate in 
all cases what is his [Sir John Robinson’s] and what is 
my own.” This almost amounts to an admission that 
some confusion might arise as to the ownership of some 
of the good things contained in the book, and when this 
is possible it is also possible that the reviewer might 
have been the innocent victim of an error not sufficiently 
guarded against in it. Indeed, there were passages in 
the plaintiff's cross-examination which seemed to sup- 
port this theory. “I added,” Mr. Moy Thomas said, “a 
good deal of my own material...... The work is not a 
biography pure and simple, but a composite sort of book.” 
Reviewers, however, must never have the benefit of the 
doubt. They must always be assumed to be ganilty. 





is suspended. An author’s words may bear many alte 
tive meanings for the world at large, but for the reviewer 
they must only bear the meaning which does the authoy 
most honour. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied that the review was highly 
unfavourable to Mr. Moy Thomas’s method, and to the 
book which he had produced by means of it. Mr. Lucy 
thought Mr. Moy Thomas's treatment of his subject 
“banal” and “pompous,” his use of his material mis- 
leading—and he said so. As we began by observing, we’ 
have not the slightest intention of disputing the verdict 
of the jury, or of denying that to print a review con- 
taining this language is to publish a libel. We would 
only ask the public to consider the position in which this 
doctrine places themselves and us. They are accustomed: 
to expect from a literary journal a candid expression of 
opinion on the merits of the principal books that appear; 
If to do this must mean in some cases, and may mean in 
every case, that the proprietors of the journal will have to 
pay heavy damages, and pessibly still heavier costs, how can 
the public expect to get what they have hitherto looked 
for? In this instance, it is hard to see how Mr. Lucy could 
have expressed his real opinion of Mr. Moy Thomas’s book 
without giving offence the same in kind as that actually 
given, though possibly less in degree. If we suppose a 
similar case to arise in the future, Mr. Lucy’s real opinion 
will obviously have to be kept to himself. The proprietors 
of Punch will know but too well what would come of 
permitting him te print it in the columns of their journal. 
But it is not Punch only, or Mr. Lucy only, that is hit by 
this verdict, and by the law which in effect it sets up. 
Reviewing is only a by-product with our contemporary, and 
Mr. Lucy’s reputation has been made in other fields. The 
real sufferers are those journals which make the reviewing 
of books an integral part of their ordinary work. The 
process now is that. the editor sends out a book to the 
reviewer whom he thinks best fitted to give an informing 
account of the object the writer has proposed to himself in 
writing it, and of the degree in which he has achieved it. 
The reviewer is trusted to form his opinion honestly, and 
to express it with proper frankness. If the law remains 
unchanged, a cautious editor will be compelled to look at 
each book for himself, to form a rough, and very possibly 
an inaccurate, estimate of its value, and to send out only 
such books as he sees his way to praising. The reviewer 
will have to be told to leave the book unnoticed unless 
he thinks well of it, and-the columns of the journal 
will present a dull uniformity of commendation. Editors 
will suffer, reviewers will suffer, readers will suffer, and in 
the long run authors will suffer. Would Mr. Moy Thomas 


his book has actually experienced ? We can hardly think 
so. Yet, as we have suggested, the boycott of books which 
an editor cannot conscientiously praise may become the 
necessary alternative to the non-laudatory review. But 
here arises another difficulty. Might not a jury award 
damages on the ground that the decision not to review 
was evidence of malice? The next stage would be the 
compulsory laudatory review,—with a time-limit in regard 
to date of publication. 








THE APOCRYPHA AND IMMORTALITY. 
ie Apocrypha of the Old Testament—for the most part 
Septuagint additions by Alexandrian Jews to the 
Hebrew Old Testament, additions accepted-by the Romish 
and rejected by the Protestant Churches—has long had a 
declining circulation in England. To this fact all book- 
sellers will testify. The wealth of poetry and true religion 
that is exhibited in page after page of the Apocrypha has 
not saved these writings from popular neglect. Fortunately, 
their value “as significant documents of a most important era 
in religious history” is well recognised by scholars to-day. 
Indeed, the historical value, like the literary value, of the 
Apocrypha shines out above the curiously foolish controversy 
as to its canonicity. The English rendering of the Apocrypha 
is as glorious a piece of work as any of the Biblical trans- 
lations of the Elizabethan age, while the light thrown by it 
upon the belief of the Jewish-Roman world about the time 
of the coming of our Lord, and upon the general historical 
position, is invaluable. The study of the Apocrypha repays 
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respect to a particular phase of belief is certainly a source— 
an unexpected source—of strength in faith. 

The question as to the eternal perseverance of personality 
js one that the world will not weary of asking. “On est 
étonné de ces variations,” cried Bossuet with scornful wonder 
in his famous defence of Roman Catholicism as he surveyed 
the ramifications of Protestantism; but even he could not 
point, amid the infinite variations of doctrine and discipline 
that came (and still come) with the development of Christian 
society, to any variation in the form of the one great question 
round which faith is built. No Church or sect has as yet 
preached the doctrine of eternal death as the concomitant of 
that variation which all practise and each condemns. Eternal 
punishment or eternal happiness equally denotes immortality. 
Anything that throws light on the question of immortality as 
discussed in the epoch of time when the definite doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead was announced, and, as Christians 
believe, demonstrated beyond all the cavillings of thought, is 
of infinite value. Therefore it is a matter for surprise that 
the Apocrypha, which teems with indications, foreshadowings, 
and acceptations of this doctrine, should be ignored by the 
non-episcopal Protestant Churches. The New Testament was 
composed in an atmosphere to which, on the one hand, the 
Apocryphal writings, and, on the other, the philosophy of the 
Stoa and the ethics of Plutarch and Aurelius, lent a revivifying 
force. The views of the Apocrypha on the question of im- 
mortality are views that cannot be neglected. 

Whatever may. be the date of the Second Book of Esdras, 
there is every reason to believe that the interpolated first and 
second chapters belong to the first century of our era, The 
vivid faith in the resurrection of the dead expressed in the 
second chapter is thus of peculiar interest :-— 

“Those that he dead will I raise up again from their places, 

and bring them out of the graves...... Wheresoever thou 
findest the dead, take them and bury them, and I will give them 
the first place in my resurrection. ..... Remember thy children 
that sleep, for I shall bring them out of the sides of the earth, 
and show mercy unto them: for I am merciful, saith the Lord 
Almighty...... Be ready to the reward of the kingdom, for 
the everlasting light shall shine upon you for evermore...... 
Arise up and stand, behold the number of those that be sealed in 
the feast of the Lord; which are departed from the shadow of the 
world, and have received glorious garments of the Lord...... 
So I asked the angel, and said, Sir, what are these? He answered 
and said unto me, These be they that have put off the mortal 
clothing, and put on the immortal, and have confessed the name 
of God: now are they crowned, and receive palms.” 
So wrote a Christian of the first century, perhaps within a 
very few years of the death of the Founder of Christianity. 
But the whole book is by no means written by a Christian. 
In chap. iv., which is not interpolated, we find the wonderful 
utterance :—“In the grave the chambers of souls are like the 
womb of a woman.” Not even St. Paul ever made so pro- 
found a statement of the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead as this, and it in reality contains the whole Pauline 
doctrine as set out in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
The seventh chapter (which is certainly written by a non- 
Christian Jew), moreover, declares that “the earth shall 
restore those that are asleep in her, and so shall the dust 
those that dwell in silence, and the secret places shall deliver 
those souls that were committed unto them.” The same doc- 
trine is enunciated in the fourteenth, also an uninterpolated 
chapter. “ For after death shall the judgment come, when we 
shall live again : and then shall the names of the righteous be 
manifest, and the works of the ungodly shall be declared.” 

We may turn from these remarkable passages by a non- 
Christian writer of the first century to.a book almost as much 
neglected as the Second Book of Esdras, but of much earlier 
date—the Book of Wisdom—a book that reflects the pre- 
Christian Alexandrian philosophy in its noblest attitude, 
under the influence of the highest Platonism, towards the 
conception of revelation. Mr. William J. Deane in the intro- 
duction to his monumental edition of this book dates its 
production as between B.C. 217 and B.C..145. Some 
quotations will exhibit at how high a conception of im- 
mortal things a combination of Greek and Hebrew thought 
couldaim. In chaps. ii. and iii. we find these sayings :—“ God 
oveated man to be immortal, and made him to be an image of 
his own eternity... .. The souls of the righteous are in 
the hands of God, and there shall no torment touch them. 


In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die: and their 
departure is taken for misery, and their going from us to be 
utter destruction: but they are in peace. For though they 
be punished in the sight of men, yet is their hope full of 
immortality. And having been a little chastised, they shall 
be greatly rewarded: for God proved them, and found them 
worthy for himself.” This was written at the opening of the 
age when the heart of Rome, having heard the whispers of 
Alexandria, had begun to spurn the mechanism of her State 
religion, and to look to the Stoa and a jus naturale to give her 
that hope of immortality which the generation of Catullus 
scorned, and at which the Epicurean Lucretius scoffed. It is 
not strange that Matthew Arnold loved the passage. The 
Alexandrian Jew who wrote this book knew the yearnings of 
Rome. For her and his own city he wrote (in the fifth 
chapter) :— The righteous live for evermore; their reward 
also is with the Lord, and the care of them is with the 
Most High.” And again (in the sixth chapter) he declared 
that the giving heed unto the laws of wisdom “is the 
assurance of incorruption ; and incorruption maketh us near 
unto God.” And yet again (in the fifteenth chapter): “for to 
know thee is perfect righteousness: yea, to know thy power is 
the root of immortality.” 

When we turn from Wisdom to Ecclesiasticus, which was 
probably written between B.C. 190 and B.C. 170, we find 
the same note, though we find also that intellectual rumour 
of conditional immortality which has revived in our own time. 
“ Before man is life and death: and whatever him liketh shall 
be given him,” says the fifteenth chapter; while the seven- 
teenth in a moment of despair declares that thanksgiving 
perisheth from the dead, and the son of man is not immortal. 
But in the nineteenth chapter the fear finds its solution: 
“The knowledge of the commandments of the Lord is the 
doctrine of life: and they that do things that please him shall 
receive the fruit of the tree of immortality. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Nor does this hope fail, 
for in the thirty-fourth chapter we are told that “the spirit 
of those that fear the Lord shall live; for their hope is in him 
that saveth them.” The wonderful thirty-eighth chapter, in 
which Matthew Arnold found comfort in affliction, bids 
us, in the spirit of the Book of Wisdom, not mourn for 
the dead: “ When the dead is at rest, let his remembrance 
rest; and be comforted for him, when his spirit is departed 
from him.” Nor is the writer without hope that the resting 
dust shall rise again, for in the forty-eighth chapter he glories 
in Elias, “ who didst raise up a dead man from death, and his 
soul from the place of the dead, by the word of the Most 
High.” And then gomes in the same chapter the wonderful 
crowning verse that has its place in Arnold’s “ Notebook,”’— 
the verse of joy and hope and love and final conquest: 
“Blessed are they that saw thee, and slept in love; for 
they shall surely live.” It is not difficult to understand how 
the modern poet, hovering between the doubt that kills and 
the hope that makes alive again, should have coupled this 
sentence of the year B.C. 170 with the self-same thought in 
the fourth chapter of the Book of Baruch, written soon after 
the fall of Jerusalem before Titus: “For I sent you out 
with mourning and weeping: but God will give you to me 
again with joy and gladness for ever.” 

The period from B.C. 200 to A.D. 200, almost apart from 
the Christian revelation, is instinct with the craving that men 
shall surely live. It would seem as if the coming of Christ 
were the crystallisation of a large and uncertain hope that per- 
meated the lives of thinking Jéw and Gentile alike, a hope that 
long before it became, or was accepted as, an Epiphany was a 
living force in the livesof men. To Virgil’s Italy a divine event 
was at hand, announced by the throbbing of earth and sky and 
sea. To Marcus Aurelius Antoninus this earth (the divine event, 
though he knew it not, had come to paas) was a city of God. 
“T am in tune with all that is of thy harmony, O Nature. 
For me nothing is too early and nothing is too late that 
comes in thy good time. Allis fruit to me, O Nature, that 
thy seasons bring. From thee are all things, thou compre- 
hendest all, and all returns to thee. The poet says, ‘O dear 
City of Cecrops!’ Shall I not say, ‘Dear City of God!’” 
The serenest, sanest philosophic mind of this period of un- 
stable equilibrium, though it could not predicate the immor- 
tality of the soul that it recognised, yet announced that the 
earth was God’s city and man His temple. Such a faith 





strengthened the position of that religious stratum of Roman 
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society which Plutarch the Chaeronean had consolidated. The 
immortality of the soul in the two centuries before Christ was 
the conception of the dreamer and the prophet; but the 
growth of thought in the two centuries after Christ made it 
possible for such a conception to become the faith of the large 
thinking residuum of society, a residuum who saw, or thought 
they saw, in it, on the one hand, the crowning point of a great 
policy that would reform the corruption of their day, and, 
on the other, a belief that would give to man a legitimate and 
logical satisfaction for his immortal longings. 

The Apocrypha, as representing the spiritual conceptions 
of the Alexandrian Jew during these four centuries, is there- 
fore of immeasurable importance. It shows, when read in 
conjunction with the “Fourth Eclogue,” the “Opera Moralia,” 
and the “Meditations,” how in an age which, with all its 
differences, had in its gross multitudinous indifferentism 
certain resemblances to our own age, the deep-rooted belief in 
man’s immortality might become the saving factor in society. 
It is the philosophic link between the New Testament and 
the Old, between the old world and the new, between East 
and West; and is of no less value to London than it was to 
Alexandria, since it insists upon the fact that a belief in im- 
mortality makes for the social as well as the individual happi- 
ness of mortal men. “Incorruption maketh us near unto 
God.” 





A VOLUNTEER WEEK-END. 
EEK after week, year after year, new regulations, 
alterations in drill, realtered almost before the 
change was effected, minor instructions as to this or that 
method of applying for allowances, with now and then an 
Army Order in Council absolutely subversive of all existing 
conditions, had been issued by “the authorities.” That 
impalpable entity “They,” which, unshaken by successive 
convictions of ignorance, with supernal aloofness ordered 
this or that fresh absurdity to be accomplished, had only a 
few days before promulgated the most astonishing ukase of 
all. It seemed, however, to have disturbed very little the 
equanimity of the men who were drilling in that blazing July 
sun. Perhaps they had hardly caught its meaning; perhaps 
they supposed their officers would see that no harm came of 
it ; or perhaps they were so used by this time to fresh alarms 
that they had made up their minds to “do the work that’s 
nearest,” and leave the new threat hanging over them to take 
care of itself, possibly to go the way of other threats that had 
disappeared before. 

Some such thought might have passed through the mind of 
a chance onlooker who, like the present writer, happened to 
witness, a few days ago, the preparations made by a section of 
one of the London Volunteer battalions for spending its week- 
end in the best way it knewhow. It was not what is commonly 
knownasa “crack” corps; that is to say, its numbers, although 
satisfactory, were not prodigious, and its ranks were filled 
with plain working men, accustomed most of them to make 
a shilling go a very long way. There were, all told, including 
pioneers and transport details, who had gone on ahead, about 
a hundred and fifty men and four officers,—the numbers of 
the men being some thirty in excess of those whom it was 
originally announced would be “allowed to go.” They were 
to march to the nearest station, take the train down the line, 
and after detraining were to proceed to a certain point duly 
marked on the map, with orders to clear the enemy out of the 
villages which lay between them and the ground where they 
were to lie for the night. The enemy were their own cyclists, 
who had been sent on ahead by road, and it was expected that 
they would put up some kind of a running fight over part of 
the five or six miles of common which formed the maneuvring 
ground. And even two or three miles of running fight, with a 
mile-and-a-half march into camp at the end along a chalk 
road white with dust, with the midsummer sun lying heavy 
on open common and unshadowed paths, is no bad substitute 
for exercise. 

The little fight, as it turned out—it included the capture of 
half-a-dozen greatly discomfited cyclists—took rather longer 
than was expected, and it was not until the stars were out all 
over the broad valley of hayfields, on one side of which the 
camp was being pitched, that the men marched in, No more 
wonderful hillside in the Southern Counties, surely, could have 
been chosen for a camping-ground, had it been purposely 
intended to contrast the hard work and wear of war con- 








ditions with the brooding peace of deep English country, 
Through the length of that long, curving valley, over thick, 
waving hay, through hedges rich with roses, the evening witid 
blew clean and flower-scented; from beyond the wood on'the 
hill came the hoot of hunting owls; a nightjar sailed silently 
over the brow of the field, almost through the standing ranks 
of men. Not twenty miles away lay the maze of airless, 
narrow streets in which the men would have been sleeping, or 
trying to sleep, in the heat, had not energy and organisation 
brought them out into the clear night of that country valley, 
Was not the organisation that brought them, the question 
rose to be asked, worth something even on that count, apart 
from all others more important? Butthat thought occurred, 
perhaps, later; just now the men were hungry and thirsty, 
and four out of the six tents had still to be pitched, It 
is not the easiest task in the world to pitch tents in 
the dark, when ropes, poles, and pegs develop queer 
facilities of disappearing, only to be discovered, often 
enough, by the searcher tripping headlong over the object 
of his quest. Still, rank-and-file in this case were men who 
not only knew how to use their hands, but had learnt the 
meaning of working together, and it took not much more 
than an hour before the six tents stood as upright and in as 
straight a line as the severest of sergeant-majors could desire, 
There was the usual quiet grumbling going on, of course, 
such as is inseparable from the work of Englishmen toiling 
under such conditions. ‘ When one man’s expected to do the 
work of twenty, it’s not much wonder if things don’t get 
done,”—the result, however, being that things do get done 
One small scrap of conversation, as bearing on the general 
discipline, deserves special record. A well-meaning but 
rather slow-brained private had been “talked to” by a 
“non-com.” for some slight indiscretion, and was unburden- 
ing himself afterwards to a friend. “ What I want to know,” 
he complained with immense directness, “is, Am I a man 
ora dawg? Of course, if I’m a dawg... well, that’s all 
right. But if I'm a man——”’ The aposiopesis was darkly 
awful. But willingness, cheerfulness, and that alluring 
humour which is the Cockney’s most attractive characteristic 
are the real keynote of the whole business; and when the 
orderly-men file up to get the bread-and-cheese and beer or 
ginger-beer which are to be the supper for the tents, broad 
contentment lies over a placid camp. The ginger-beer, by the 
way, was much more popular than the beer. 

The officers, possibly rather tired, get back a little after 
eleven to the hospitality of a bell-tent, to deal rapidly and 
after primitive methods with bread, tinned tongue, and frugal 
liquors. And so gradually, and with those little sudden out- 
breaks and cadenzas of dropping conversation between drowsy 
men, silence falls on the sleeping camp,—a silence of four 
hours. Almost as soon as light breaks over the hill, and 
hours before the buoyant bugles blow out the reveillé into 
the blue morning air, men slip out by twos and threes, half- 
dressed, shuffling through the dew-wet swathes of hay, to look 
about them over unaccustomed meadows and hedges. Breakfast 
is at seven, and group after group of early risers stroll down 
the slope to watch the cooks deftly drawing flame through the 
trenches of their well-built field-kitchen, to bring to a boil the 
water in the kettles for the eggs for breakfast,—somewhere 
about thirty dozen, lifted in and out in string bags. After 
breakfast, parade for church; that means a careful inspection 
of kit and clothing, and a mile-and-a-quarter march along 
stony roads scenting of white dust and crushed nettles, 
to the tiny neighbouring church, filled almost to over- 
flowing with as grand a body of troops as the villagers 
have seen for years. After church, a three-mile round 
back to camp, to include tactical exercises in the form 
of a search for cyclists concealed in broken ground; 
certainly an effective substitute for the prescriptive Sunday 
walk, Dinner in camp at one o’clock was a full meal, and 
certainly the very triumph of all Volunteer field-kitchens: 
chops and steaks, new potatoes, and above all, a stew of 
arousing savouriness,—it was absurd to talk of the hardships 
of campaigning. Possibly the reminiscence of dinner had 
faded a little when, later in the afternoon, the order was 
given to remove all traces of camp litter, and when, later 
still, there was a five-mile march against time, along the 
hottest and whitest of all those hot white roads. But the 
train was caught, if only caught by a minute; not a man 
of the melting sevenscore had fallen out. They had proved 
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themselves “fit” at least for the field they had served in. 
“Major ——, ’e said we'd done a fine piece of marching,” 
wasa remark that would be made that evening a hundred 
times to sympathetic listeners, 

Now, to ask the question in all seriousness, and with every 
disposition to discriminate between what may be attempted in 
time of peace and what must be expected in time of war, what 
have those men actually done? In the first place, let it be noted 
that whatever they have done, they have done entirely by 
themselves, on their own initiative, with their own money, 
and in their own time. The land, it is true, on which they 
camped for the night was not theirs ; it was lent by a generous 
owner, whose courteous agent made many things easy which 
might have been difficult,—he got the hay cut, for instance, 
and allowed the use of his water-supply. But everything else 
belonged to, and was done by, the corps. The corps provided 
its own transport, brought its own band, carried its own tents, 
built its own kitchen, bought and cooked its own food, cleaned 
up its own litter, took its own way out and home again, It 
taught, between Saturday afternoon and Sunday evening, 
a hundred and fifty men something of how to march, how to 
scout, how to take cover, how to move on broken ground, 
and in other respects, also, how to live cleanly and to 
obey in silence. Finally, it raised once more the question 
whether an organisation which is capable of teaching those 
lessons, however partially, however imperfectly; which 
undertakes all responsibilities and all liabilities itself ; 
which further, even if it added nothing whatever to the 
military power of the country, still would be adding to the 
assets of the nation’s health,—whether an organisation of that 
kind is worthy only to be thrown away. The question sounds 
foolish enough; but the queerest of all contradictions is that 
it should belong to the genius of the same nation to have 
produced, first, a body of persons willing to take on them- 
selves what is primarily a national burden, and next, a 
number of statesmen anxious to prevent them. 





DAINTY ANIMALS. 


N the July heats, when even the springs are running low, 
I the village ponds have a most unpleasant appearance. 
Probably the shallow end is mere greenish mud. Beyond 
that is opaque mud and water mixed; and beyond that 
again a dark fluid in which water predominates. Yet the 
horses and cattle require no driving to make them drink 
this most unpleasant mixture, though both are as a rule very 
dainty about their food, and horses are especially particular 
about the water given them in their stables. The reason why 
domestic animals seem rather to like this dirty pond-water 
is because it is very rich in salts. Probably, if the water from 
the village pond were put in a pail next to a sample drawn 
from a deep well, they would, after smelling both, deliberately 
drink the pond-water. If, on the other band, they were pro- 
vided with as much salt and other chemical food as they 
wanted, they would drink the clean water when not too cold, 
for it is far more wholesome for them. The exceNent health 
of the cattle on the high pastures near Shap Fell, in West- 
morland, is believed to be largely due to the pureness of the 
moorland streams. 

But if they are not particular as to some “foreign 
matters” in water, both horses and cattle greatly object to 
other flavours or scents imparted to their drinking-water. A 
horse kept in a suburban stable refused the water in its 
bucket, and was thought to be ill. The children then 
admitted that they had washed a guinea-pig in the bucket, 
which had doubtless imparted a guinea-porcine flavour. In 
the same way, some Jersey cattle kept in an orchard refused 
to drink the water from a shallow tub filled for their refresh- 
ment after it had been used by one of the dogs to takea 
cooling dip in. Always more particular than are cattle, 
horses object to “mousy” oats, and will sometimes refuse 
to eat hay on which a cat has been lying. Yet cows will 
eat “wet silage” which has such an abominable smell 
that a “silo” is often a public nuisance when opened. 
Cattle are very ill provided with apparatus for rejecting 
what they do not like the taste of when once it is in their 
mouths. They select food entirely by smell, and when they 
are green and retain their scent, they seldom eat poisonous 
or unwholesome plants, except yew and water hemlock. But 





when disagreeable food is cut with the hay (such, for example, 
as hard hemlock-stems, nettles, dock, and buttercup-stalks), 
their only idea of how to get rid of it is to toss the hay in the 
air. They let it fall loose, and then, after carefully smelling 
it over, pick up the good and reject the bad. The result is 
that an attempt to feed cows with “rough hay” generally 
leads to their tossing it over the yard, and wasting one half 
of it. The proper course is to cut the rough hay up into 
long chaff, and to mix with it salt and “spices” such as are 
made for cattle-food. A certain amount of long hay is 
needed for their digestion, but if the “spices” are laid on 
this in the manger they fall to the bottom, through the hay. 
The cows, which look on the “spices” and salt as children do 
on sugar, promptly pull out and throw away the hay in order 
to get at the bonne bouche at the bottom. On the other hand, 
cattle eat bones freely, especially cows in calf, and stags not 
only devour shed antlers, but also the dry bones of other deer 
which perish on the mountains. 

Cats, as might be expected, are among the daintiest of 
animals. They never seize food, unless it be a living creature, 
such as a bird or a mouse, but sniff at it in a most provoking 
and critical manner. Probably this is very useful to them in 
a wild state, for it enables them to reject unwholesome food. 
A shrew-mouse, for instance, though killed, is sniffed at, but 
never eaten. Neither do cats, so far as the writer knows, ever 
eat putrid flesh of any kind, though the tiger, in view of a 
careful collection of evidence made by the late General 
Hamilton and published after his death in “ Sport in Southern 
India,” seems rightly accused of doing so. But in a tropical 
climate the “ kill” of the previous night is tainted before the 
tiger revisits it next day. This probably leads to a taste for 
carrion. 

Cats are so fond of sardines that their medicine is often 
given them wrapped up in this fish, and there are some who 
hold that they discriminate between a “ British” sardine and 
the genuine article. A writer in the Ladies’ Field recently 
mentioned the discrimination shown by a couple of cats as to 
the quality of the milk supplied to them in London and in 
the country. In town, though they shared the milk supplied 
to the human members of the family from a well-known 
dairy company, they despised milk. But when in the country 
for their holidays, where there was a home farm and the milk 
was fresh and entirely without preservatives in it, they 
drank it in large quantities and with every mark of genteel 
satisfaction. 

Pigeons, which are the natural prey of urban cats, were 
anciently fed on a dainty known in the old books on pigeon- 
keeping as “salt cat.’ It must be assumed that this name 
either represented “salt cates "i.e, salt food—or was 
a “catch title” supposed to appeal to pigeon-fanciers 
and cat-haters. Salt and caraway-seed, aniseed and old 
mortar, were the principal ingredients, and a dish of this 
was supposed to decoy all the neighbouring pigeons to the 
dovecote where the free breakfast was provided. Pigeons 
certainly are dainty birds. A very clever cock pigeon kept 
as a house pet was noticed to pick out all the grey peas 
among the white ones given to it. Its mistress, observing 
this, provided it with grey peas. It then most carefully 
selected first all the white ones which were scattered among 
the grey peas! Wild pigeons will fly for miles to shingle- 
banks to feed on the seeds of lathyrus maritima, the “sea 
pea” which flourishes on these desolate and deserted piles of 
apparently waterless pebble ridges, and hares will swim tidal 
creeks to obtain the leaves. 

Dogs are naturally (it is sad to admit it) feeders not only 
on fresh flesh, but also on carrion. Consequently they are 
not dainty unless overfed or entirely “trencher fed,” whieh 
usually comes to the same thing. But Mrs, Atkinson in her 
pleasant account of the travels in Siberia and the Amur Valley 
undertaken by her husband to sketch the scenery for the Czar 
Nicholas IJ., before the Crimean War, mentions that one of their 
dogs was always served before the other dogs, and would 
not touch food from the same plate if given its meal after 
them. A very clever red setter, still alive, and possessed of 
exceptional brains in every department of life, was tempted 
to take some powder in a saucer of milk. She sniffed at the 
milk and begged to be excused. She was then made to lie 
down, and the milk was placed in front of her. In an absent- 
minded way she just tipped the saucer over with her paw! It 
is a curious fact that many dogs will reject the bones both of 
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wild ducks and of plover, however careless they may be about 
what else they devour. 

When animals happen upon a dainty which they like, 
they simply “ stuff” like children. Rabbits and hares, for 
instance, are fond of the leaves of pinks. A tame rabbit 
kept in a garden did not find out the excellence of pinks 
for two months. It then ate up the whole of a border and 
made itself ill, Bats, which might be supposed to be 
indifferent to flavours, most carefully discard the wings of 
moths while devouring their bodies. In a verandah, or any 
open passage where moths enter and bats fellow them to 
hunt their fluttering game under the roof, moths’ wings will be 
found in abundance after every summer night, often the wings 
of species which some member of the household would much 
like to capture and collect. Iven caterpillars are particular 
in their choice of food. Some only eat the inner parts of the 
young twigs; others eat the edges of leaves, or confine their 
attention to the soft parts and leave the ribs. Apparently 
they share the view of the American boarding-house keeper 
who remarked to her guests: “If you don’t like them 
caraway-seeds, you can eat around them.” 

Reindeer, which have to live on very hard fare indeed, have 
a curiously discriminating taste. When feeding on lichen, or 
the so-called “reindeer moss,” they usually pick up another 
very hard and unpalatable lichen with it. This they 
manage to sort out and reject while they are munching 
the good lichen, dropping it from either side of their 
mouths. There was an old story that “reindeer eat mice.’ 
The foundation for this is true enough. Like nearly every 
other Arctic animal, they eat the lemmings when these little 
rodents are migrating, killing them by stamping on them 
with their feet. Some writers say that they eat the lemmings 
for the sake of the grass in the little creatures’ stomachs. 
This is probably based on a habit which the Lapps have of 
eating reindeer’s stomachs cooked with the grass inside,— 
about the only vegetable food which these Northerners do eat. 
The probability is that reindeer eat the lemmings fer the 
same reason that many Northern herbivorous creatures will 
eat flesh, as a kind of change and stimulant in diet, and that 
they look on the grass-fed lemming much as we might look 
on stuffed olives. Mr. A. Trevor-Battye noticed the Samoyed 
reindeer feeding on small flat-fish, and he also observed that 
though they ate the flesh, they did not eat the entrails. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TANGLE OF AUSTRALIAN POLITICS. 

(To THE EDITOR Or THE “SprECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Many heads in England, I find, are shaken doubtfully 
over the politics, or what are thought to be the politics, of 
Australia. They—the politics, not the heads—uare tangled, 
they are unsatisfactory in a high degree; and the recent 
changes reported by cablegram do not tend to make them 
clearer or more acceptable to the average Englishman. It is 
difficult to see clearly the details in the party struggles of a 
tiny community twelve thousand miles distant, and it is 
worth while trying to clarify English judgment a little on 
Australian affairs. 

The Labour party in Australia has not quite the dimen- 
sions English newspapers ascribe to it. In the Federal 
House of Representatives it is a party of twenty-four or 
twenty-five in a House of seventy-five. This House, it must 
be remembered, is elected on absolutely the freest, not to say 
the loosest, franchise known to any civilised land. Every 
man and woman of the age of twenty-one has a vote. The 
very benevolent asylums during the Federal election are 
turned into polling- booths, and the inmates, who are 
supported by charity or by public money, are voters. 
And yet in a Chamber elected on this franchise the Labour 
party is a minority of only one-third. The circum- 
stances which give that party a political influence in 
excess of its numbers are easily told. The first is the 
thoroughness of its party discipline. Its members are a unit, 
governed by a.single purpose, and voting absolutely at the 
word of command. They are an absolute majority in the 
Senate by an accident which is the paradox of Australian 
politics. The Senate is intended to be the brake in the 
political machine, the steadying force in Federal politics. It 
is’ elected on the same franchise as the House of Repre- 











sentatives. 
elected on the scrutin de liste plan, each State being a single 
constituency. An unforeseen result of this method is that it 


effaces the independent candidate. An Australian State like, 
say, South Australia has twice the geographical area of 


France. How can an independent candidate make himself, 
visible or audible over a space so vast? For such a constitu. 


ency the party ticket is essential; party organisation is final, ' 


And as the Labour party is the only organised force in 
Australian politics, it has captured the Second Chamber. But 
this is only an accident. It will disappear when the States 
have adjusted themselves to Federal conditions. Another 
fact which gives to ‘the Labour party an _ influence 
beyond its size is the circumstance that the great 
mass of Australian electors are utterly indifferent to 
politics. A generation ago the franchise was the object 
of passionate struggle in England. Its possession seemed 
to bring with it the promise of a political millennium, 
In Australia the franchise is thrust without condition or 
charge on every adult of either sex; and, if not despised, it is 
certainly neglected. In some of the States it is seriously 
contemplated to compel electors to vote by the argument of 
severe legal penalties. Shakespeare’s phrase, “Things won 
are done,” is true in politics. It is not strange that in a 
community so utterly indifferent to its own politics, a party, 
small, but compact, organised, and intensely in earnest, has a 
power utterly out of proportion to its numbers; but it is an 
influence which will disappear when once the general com- 
munity is alarmed or aroused. Then, too, the classes outside 
the Labour ring are divided amongst themselves by the 
question of Free-trade and Protection; while the Labour 
party, although many of its members are convinced Frec- 
traders, is a unit. It will vote for Protection if that suits the 
party interests. For all other political ideals and beliefs 
must, for the Labour Member, be sacrificed to the interests 
of the party. 

English readers, in a word, may be asked to remember that 
the Labour party, measured by count of heads, is a minority 
in Australian politics. Its exaggerated influence is an acci- 
dent, and any wave of deep feeling which swept through the 
other classes of the community and united them: in some 
common policy would leave the Labour party stranded. 

It is true, again, that there are some ugly incidents and 
movements in recent Australian politics. The incident. of 
the six hatters was picturesque enough to arrest attention 
throughout the Empire, and it profoundly and justly shocked 
British susceptibilities. The six hatters have probably cost 
Australia £1,000,000 each by the damage they have done to 
the Australian reputation for common-sense. These men 
were decent British citizens and skilled artisans, coming to 


do honest, well-paid work on Australian soil; yet they were. 


stopped, put under police oversight, and only permitted to 
land after delay and doubt. There is no defence for that 
incident. Australians themselves are furious with shame 
over it. But it was due to the loitering and helpless 
indecision of the Premier, Mr. Barton, and it utterly mis- 
represents both public policy and public sentiment in the 
Commonwealth. 

One section of the Labour party is, no doubt, prepared 
in a vague way to make great Socialistic experiments. The 
Melbourne Trades Hall pays an agitator of English ante- 


cedents, Mr. Tom Mann, a handsome salary as its organiser 


and lecturer, and Mr. Tom Mann has published a pamphlet 
in which he expounds as the ideal of the Labour party a 
social system from which shall be banished, in his own words, 
“every private receiver of rent, interest, or profits”! The 
“nationalisation of land,” again, is a favourite phrase of. the 
Labour party. But these are only phrases. They form part 
of the rhetorical fireworks of the Labour party; they repre- 
sent no defined policy. To create a social system which would 
include no private receiver of “rent, interest, or profits” 
would, of course, be a social revelution; but such a revolution 
is as impossible in Australia, where every farmer owns his 
own fields and well-nigh every working man his own cottage, 
as in any part of the British Empire. Two facts must never 
be forgotten in the interpretation of Australian politics. 
First, that Australia is the most characteristically British 
community outside Great Britain. It is more British than 
Canada, or the Cape, or the United States. It has at bottom 
all the obstinate and sober, if somewhat inarticulate, good 
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sense of the race. And next, Australia is a community ruled 
by Christian ethics. A revolution which began by abolishing 
the Ten Commandments is as unthinkable in Melbourne or 
Sydney as it would be in London. 

In its loyalty to the Empire, again, Australia is almost 
more British than the British themselves. Their loyalty is 
atleast what cynics would call of a more effervescent and vocal 
sort than that the Motherland knows, But it is the natural 
and not ungraceful characteristic of youth to be enthusiastic 
in its sentiments; and with Australia pride in the Empire is 
not qualified and sobered by the burdens of Empe. The 
Australian Colonies have the freedom of independent States 
without thelr burdens. Australians are net blind to the 
magnificent generosity of the Motherland towards them; and, 
since they are not fools, they know that the sudden and 
amazing ascent of Japan into the scale of a world-Power 
makes for Australia the shelter of the Empire more necessary 
thanever. Australia, it must be remembered, is that part of the 
Empire which geographically is nearest to Japan, and is most 
susceptible to the new political conditions created by the rise 
of Japan. So for them common-sense reinforces loyalty to 
the Empire. 

The difficulty of explaining what is the sentiment of 
Australia on the great question of preferential trade with 
the Motherland arises from the fact that no particular senti- 
ment on the subject exists. The topic for the average 
Australian is remote, academic, not to say unreal. The one 
thing certain is that the Australian does not need to be 
bribed into loyalty to the Empire by fiscal considerations. 
The process, indeed, of translating the relationship betwixt 
the Motherland and her children across the sea into the 
language of a tariff will carry the whole question into a new 
and very perilous realm ; it will bring it under the action of 
anew and baser set of motives. This at least may be said 
with confidence, that Great Britain must make up her own 
mind on the subject before the Colonies will consent 
seriously to consider it. While the question lies in the heat 
and dust of controversy here in England, it will not come 
into the realm of practical politics in Australia, If Great 
Britain reached some point of settled and unanimous con- 
viction on the subject, and then called her children across the 
sea into counsel with her, and as a matter of urgent and 
agreed household interest asked that the Empire should be 
translated into the terms of a tariff, then indeed Australia 
would listen. And the conviction of the present writer at 
least is that there is nothing which Great Britain—not merely 
one of her political parties—could ask on Imperial grounds from 
the Colonies which the Colonies would not grant. But by 
what measureless degrees Great Britain is distant from the 
point of such a universal agreement on the policy of re- 
building the Empire on the foundations of a tariff your 
readers can judge. 

At the present moment the Protectionist party in Australia 
would favour the policy of preferential trade; but what they 
mean by it is not lower duties for British goods, but higher 
duties for foreign goods. Preferential trade to them means 
not less protection, but more; duties as high as ever against 
British imports, but higher still against German or French 
or American goods. No Protectionist is ever satisfied with 

the duties in his favour which exist; he always wants them 
to be raised to a yet loftier altitude. And “ preferential 
trade” as an excuse for higher duties against some, at least, 
of his contemporaries the Australian Protectionist would 
welcome, But he would resist passionately the proposal to 
lower the tariff wall at any point. The Australian Protec- 
tionist thus gives to the phrase “preferential trade” a 
meaning quite different from that Mr. Chamberlain intends.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., W. H. Fircuert. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A GERMAN’S “CANDID IMPRESSIONS.” 


(To tus Eviton or tHE “SpPxcrator.”] 
Srz,—The Germans have many admirable qualities, as I 
have had occasion to observe during.a prolonged sojourn on 
the Continent, but they have one real defect,—they lack the 
saving sense of humour. When people accept without demur 
the fiat of a Monarch who tells them they are the salt of the 





earth, or when University men greet with frantic applause 
the remarks of a Professor who explains at length why 
Germans are so far in advance of other nations, sensible men 
can only shrug their shoulders and grin, 


The writer of the “Candid Impressions” in the National 
Review, referred to in your issue of June 10th, p. 861, falls 
foul of our system of education, dwelling chiefly on incompetency 
in the higher and want of character in the lower schools, and 
mentions the fact of a boy from the Board-school supposing 
Hong-kong to be in the Mediterranean. Dr. Peters in his book 
on “ England and the English” tells a much better story of a 
Bishop who imagined Venice to be in Germany. Whether 
English Bishops are in the habit of pulling the legs of 
distinguished foreigners with whom they happen to be living I 
am unaware, but I shrewdly suspect this to have been the case in 
the instance quoted by the African traveller. 

It is: with respect to the alleged inferiority of the English 
system of education that I should like to make a few remarks. 
No one with any knowledge of the subject would gainsay the 
admirable work done in German schools, but the system which 
prevails at examinations is a serious defect. The test work is 
given, corrected, and judged by the same master who has taught 
them during the term; it is he who examines them orally. That 
the system should lead to abuses, and very grave abuses, is self- 
evident, and the percentage of candidates who are ‘plucked is 
comparatively trifling. As,. however, those who pass have the 
right of serving but one year in the Army at their own expense, 
this is a great saving for the Government, and supplies admirable 
material for officers and non-commissioned officers in the Reserve 
in time of war. The number of those who succeed in passing 
would be considerably reduced if the English or French system 
prevailod. 

The solitary instance adduced by the writer of “Candid Im- 
pressions” is comparatively worthless. German papers quoted 
some curious answers given by pupils to an inquisitive teacher 
as to Schiller and his works at the celebration of his centenary a 
short time since. During my sojourn in Germany I looked 
through some of the books employed in public schools for the 
instruction of pupils in foreign languages. As specimens of 
“ English as she is spoke” they are amazing. I send you one as 
proof of my assertion. It is written by the head-master of one of 
the chief German commercial schools (sunt nomina odiosa), 
where I should suppose foreign languages form an important 
part of the curriculum. I have underlined a few passages. I 
refrain from quoting at length, your space being too valuable. 
P. 101 is a fair specimen of the grammatical qualifications of the 
author for his task; and when, after relating a short story, he 
tells his pupils “to dessolve it into questions,” or, as on p. 130, 
informs his readers that “Mr. W.’s indorsement was so large 
that it almost filled the backside,” the author’s command of 
idiomatic English may be gauged. Of the commercial morality 
taught in the book (pp. 181-83) I prefer to say nothing. 

The fact of one man having written a foolish book would, of 
course, prove nothing; but the grammar serves as a text-book in 
one at least of the largest schools in Germany, and consequently 
proves not only the incompetence of the author himself, but of 
the School Board, the Director, and the other teachers of the 
establishment,—and of the numerous critics in educational 
journals, extracts from which are to be found on the last page, 
all loud in praise of the book. The result is seen in the 
ridiculous advertisements which appear from time to time in 
German papers, a specimen of which I enclose. Prince Biilow’s 
circular came none too soon. 

And finally, a word as to character. It is impossible to open a 
German paper without reading detailed accounts of the brutality 
of German non-commissioned officers to the unfortunate recruits 
huddled in the barracks. Hundreds of cases—and in all proba- 
bility thousands occur which are never heard of—are given with 
details too revolting to be quoted, and the victims seem to accept 
them as a matter of course, never venturing to resist. The 
English system may be as bad as depicted, but a system which 
makes men cringe before a petty tyrant, which knocks all man- 
hood out of those breught up in it, is not one which any self- 
respecting Englishmen can approve. “QO wad some pow’r the 
giftie gie us To see oorsels as ithers see us” is an admirable 
saying, and I should advise the writer of “Candid Impressions” 
to look nearer home before falling foul of a system of which his 
own bringing-up prevents him from appreciating the advantages. 


—I am, Sir, &e., D. 





“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
(To Tug EpiToR oF THE “SPECTrATOR.”] 

Srr,—An old man residing in this town is one of the few living 
men who saw the American flag raised at Monterey in 1846. 
He was a warrant officer on the sloop-of-war ‘ Cyane,’ a ship 
that was presented us by the Mother-country in the early 
days. In 1857 he was in the Far East, and I am sending you 
the following extract from his reminiscences in hopes that it 
may prove of interest. I have made no attempt to improve 
on his diction :— : 
“Ten years afterwards, in ’57, I was again with Admiral Du- 
pont on the U.S. frigate ‘ Minnesota’ on our cruise in China, 
Japan, and India. The ‘Minnesota’ was a new ship, and the 
finest one that had ever been in East India up to that time. We 
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William B. Reed. We arrived in Hong-kong, where we met the 
English-French squadrons preparing to go up and take the city 
of Canton, which they did, and also took Governor Yeah a prisoner 
and brought him out to India. We followed them up as far as 
the Bogue Forts, and then we took the small boats and landed in 
Canton in the city proper, then returned to Hong-kong after the 
a had finished their fighting. We then prepared to go to 
ekin. 

At the mouth of the Peiho River are the Taku or Mud Forts. 
The English took them in about two hours. They then pushed 
on up to Tien Sien, which is at the mouth of the Grand Canal 
from Pekin. The Chinese Government sent down Commissioners 
to give us the treaties. We got ours first, so we did not enter 
the Grand Canal. We went up the Peiho River in boats, as our 
ships lay off about eight miles on account of shallow water. 
After receiving our treaty we had to have it ratified in Shanghai. 
Our vessel lay down at Wusung, about eighteen miles from 
Shanghai. There the treaty was ratified. 

In 1859 Admiral Hope went in with the English navy to take 
the Taku Forts. He thought to take them in two hours, but 
instead the Chinese nearly took him. After fighting about four 
hours, having had several of his vessels destroyed, he sent a 
Midshipman over to our ship to see Commodore Tattnall in regard 
to towing their six hundred men into action. Our Commodore 
said: ‘No; it is worth more than my commission. We are at 
peace with China; that is a declaration of war. No matter what 
my feelings are, I cannot do it.’ The Midshipman went over 
the side of the vessel, bearing a very down-hearted expression on 
his face. The Commodore was watching him, and sang out: 
‘Avast! young man. Lay aft! You say the Admiral is 
wounded?’ ‘Yes, Sir’ ‘If he had those six hundred men 
towed into action, he thinks he can withdraw?’ ‘Yes, Sir.’ 
This is when that celebrated expression was uttered: ‘ Blood 
is thicker than water.’ ‘A brother-sailor is in distress; I will 
help him out.’ We were lying about seven miles out of range; 
we had a small steamer called the ‘Toney Wan,’ and we towed 
those six hundred men into action. We then retired from the 
range of the fighting. The Commodore wished to go over and 
see the English Admiral, who was lying wounded, having had 
both of his broken. Just as we got alongside a shot struck 
the stern of our boat and killed the coxswain, Hart. Lieutenant 
Trenchard, flag officer, who is now Admiral Trenchard, was 
wounded. Qur boat was smashed, and we were all thrown into 
the water. That was the first time the English ever had the 
pleasure of fishing for Yanks. Every time they threw the line 
over a Yank bit at it, and they hauled them on board. The 
Commodore and Trenchard went aft to see the Admiral, who was 
lying on a settee, giving orders the best he could. And we, as 
naturally as ducks take to water, went forward. The bulwarks 
were shot away, the guns destroyed, and the decks bloody. The 
decks had been sanded down to absorb the blood. We went to 
the bow gun—a pivot gun on the forecastle—and stood a-looking 
at those four men fighting that gun, where they ought to have 
had fourteen. They had to act as train tackleman, side tackle- 
man, handspikeman, loaders and spongers. They could not fire 
the gun very often. We stood there a-watching them a-straining 
themselves to fire that gun, One after another of us dropped in 
and fought that gun for them, and made the English stand 
back. We went as white Yanks and came out as black ones. 
We fought that gun for two hours. That is the way in which 
I served under two flags in one day. 

I was in the United States Service, enlisted, and fought under 
the English flag, and served in the English Navy at that time. We 

then returned to Hong-kong, from there to Bombay, through the 
Mozambique Channel, and around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
back to the United States, and got in just before the Civil War 
broke out.” 

Some years ago there were some letters published in your 
columns in regard to this incident, but I have not the files at 
hand, and so cannot say whether this account is essentially 
different.—I am, Sir, &c., H. WABREN SMITH. 


Los Gatos, California. 


[We publish with great satisfaction this spirited account 
of a memorable incident by one who took part in it, and 
congratulate the gallant old seaman on the vigour and 
picturesqueness of his description. We knew, of course, that 
the American bluejackets had worked one of our guns, but 
this first-hand account of one of the actual combatants is 
of unrivalled interest. We published correspondence on the 
subject on June 25th, 1898. The comment of the American 
Navy Department on the action then quoted by us, if 
properly understood, is one of the most striking things 
in the whole story. It was in the following terms that 
the Department acknowledged the receipt of Commodore 


Tattnall’s despatch :— 
“ Navy Department, Washington, 


s. @ 59. 

Srr,—I have received your No. 36, dated July 4th, 1859, 
relating principally to the action between the Chinese forces and 
the allied squadrons of England and France at the mouth of the 
river Peiho, on 25th June last, and to your proceedings on that 
occasion. Your course as indicated in your dispatch meets with 
the approbation of the Department.—Your obedt. servant, 

Isaac Joycur, Secy. of the Navy.” 
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The spirit of this despatch is indeed what Swift called 
“right English,” and worthy in its splendid reserve of the 
best naval traditions of the race. The American Navy never 
“slops over.” —Ep. Spectator. ] , 





THE HUNGARIAN CONSTITUTION. 
(To tHe Epiror ov tux “Srrcraror.”] 

Srr,—May I venture to point out the numerous errors con. 
cerning the Hungarian Constitution I read in your “ News of 
the Week” of June 24th and July Ist? Writing about 
the Hungarian crisis, you mention “affairs in Austria,” 
“Emperor,” “ dissolution of the Austrian Empire,” “ Imperial 
Government,” &c. No doubt, Sir, these expressions are 
perfectly correct when applied to Austria—as to one of the 
two States of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy—or to the 
Parliament at Vienna, &c. I presume, however, you wished 
to inform your readers about the grave Parliamentary crisis 
in Hungary. In this case the terms used by you and quoted 
above are, I am sorry to state, an undeniable proof of lack of 
knowledge of the Hungarian Constitution not uncommon 
abroad. May I give you some information on the matter? I 
do not intend to enter into the very intricate nature of the 
Joint Monarchy, nor do I propose to prove, aided by legisla. 
tion of centuries, that Hungary has never been a colony or 
province of Austria, though the latter frequently attempted to 
efface Hungary's constitutional status. I would be compelled 
to trespass on your valuable space in doing so. I simply 
wish to state as a fact that Hungary elected her own Kings 
independently as far as the eighteenth century (from 1526 
members of the Habsburg dynasty), and that in 1723 
as the nation freely extended the hereditary succession to 
the female line of the Habsburg dynasty: “ut successivis 
temporibus ab omnibus externis et etiam domesticis con- 
fusionibus et periculis praeservari, adversus omnem, vim 
etiam externam felicissime perennire possit......” 
(Prag. Sanc., Art. IL, 1723), reserving the right of 
election should certain lines be extinguished: 
universorum Statuum et Ordinum iura, libertates, legesque 
conditas et approbatas consuetudines confirmat et ob-« 
servabit...... pariterque successores inviolabiliter con- 
servabunt ...... ” (Art. III, 1723). Further, Art. XIL, 
1867, commonly known as Ausgleich—z.e., compromise— 
referring to the Pragmatic Sanction of 1728, declares that the 
foreign affairs, war affairs, and the finance concerning both, 
“belong to all lands of H.M.’s reign together,” and are to be 
dealt with in common. The Joint Monarchy, established on 
the obligation of mutual defence between Austria and 
Hungary, consists of two States: the Empire of Austria, and 
the Kingdom of Hungary. Each State has its own Constitu- 
tion, Parliament, Ministry. The last is appointed in Austria 
by the Emperor, and in Hungary by the King of Hungary, 
who has to be specially crowned as such, and delivers an 
oath upon the Hungarian Constitution. May I add a few 
lines as regards your remarks concerning the present crisis ? 
The Regular Army is dislocated all over the Monarchy in 
various army corps, whereas the Landwehr in Austria and 
the Honvéd in Hungary are placed within the boundaries of 
each of the two States, and are not supplied with artillery at 
all. According to Art. XLI., 1868, the King of Hungary and 
the Hungarian Parliament dispose of the Honvéd—and not 
the Opposition of the Lower House. As for your statement 
that the majority of Hungary’s population is Slav, may I 
observe, with all due regard to your statistical source, that 
fifty-three per cent. of the total population is Magyar, and 
the rest contains Slavs as well as Germans and Roumanians ? 
Last, but not least, I beg to add that the claim of the 
Opposition—viz., to use the Hungarian as language of com- 
mand in all Hungarian regiments of the Regular Army— 
does not depend in the least upon the integrity of Russia, 
—I am, Sir, &e., Count M. J. EsterwAzy, 

Csakvar, Fejér Megye, Hungary. 

[We fear we must plead guilty to a certain looseness in the 
use of such words as “ Austria” and “ Empire,” but the dual 
Constitution of Austria-Hungary has, of course, never been 
ignored by us. We are well aware, not only of Hungary's 
claim to have no organic political connection with the rest 
of the dominions of Francis Joseph save that of a common 
Sovereign, but of the historical basis of that claim.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 
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‘ SHALL WE RETAIN THE VOLUNTEERS? 
: (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—While those on the Active List may not with propriety 
criticise the doings of their official superiors, nor cavil at the 
work that they will shortly have to execute, may I, as a 
medical officer of Volunteers, express the hope that your article 
in the Spectator of July 8th will have the effect on public 
opinion which you desire? The comparison you make 
between the age conditions of the Boer army and those which 
it is sought to impose upon the Volunteers induces me to give 
you some instances in support of it from what I saw in South 
Africa. It so happened that I was on lines ef communication 
in the Free State at the time of the great surrender by 
Prinsloo at Wittebergen, and saw hundreds of Boer prisoners 
on their way south, both at Ficksburg and at Senekal, and 
noticed there both how old and how young they were, those 
Boers who were giving us such a lot of trouble. I recolleet 
now a boy in the ranks of the prisoners at Senekal, a mere 
child of fourteen or so, who had acquired by some means a 
Field Cornet’s badge. Some of us wished him to sell it, but 
he would not, marching bravely into captivity in all the pride 
of borrowed plumes. At Bethlehem, some months after- 
wards, at a bit of a “scrap,” the Boers sent in a request 
that we should take in some of our wounded. I went 
out with the ambulance, and was struck by the youthful- 
ness of the party in charge. Out of seven Boers three 
were mere boys; one not much taller than his Mauser was 
strutting about very pleased with himself, having arranged 
two Lee-Metfords crosswise over his shoulders, the spoils of 
war. A few weeks after this we had had a fight for possession 
of a mill near Ficksburg. The Boers had been cleared off a hill, 
and our Yeomanry reported that a wounded Boer had been 
left behind on the hill. I went up for him, and found a lad 
of eighteen or so with a fragment of “ Pom-pom” in his 
skull. He died in Ficksburg, and his mother told us that he 
had taken the oath and gone home, but had been so chaffed by 
the other boys who were on commando that, in spite of her, he 
had broken his oath, and gone out again only a few days before. 
As regards the upper age limit, the proofs that I could adduce 
as showing medical evidence of age would only be suitable for 
a medical paper. I may say, however, that age does not 
appear to affect shooting power to any extent. We hada 
“sniper” at Bethlehem who was particularly troublesome ; 
the men on outpost, who watched him carefully, described him 
as “an old man,” and the practice that man made with his 
Mauser at 2,400 yards, as taken by our own mekometer, was 
something wonderful.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CO. E. Dovatas, 
Surgeon-Major, 6th V.B. Royal Highlanders, 





PHYSICAL TRAINING IN BRITAIN. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In view of the steadily increasing pressure of competi- 
tion among the nations, not so much for supremacy as for 
permission to hold each its own, the bodily vigour of our 
people, and specially of the classes who should furnish the 
natural leaders, grows more and more in importance in the 
eyes of thoughtful men. The physical condition of each 
young citizen has hitherto been mainly an affair of haphazard, 
determined by his general environment. Now that environ- 
ment is mainly urban, In the English schools bodily training 
is left to the games and voluntary exercises, which tend to 
promote specialism and one-sided growth; in the German it 
is carried out by gymnasium work in classes, while adaptation 
to the needs of the individual is, I believe, neglected. It 
would seem that our ideas of education need widening on the 
lines of the old Greek system, that scientific bodily as well 
as mental training should be brought to bear on each, The 
modes of comparing races suggested by some of your corre- 
spondents can be of little use, for the photographs would only 
show heads surmounting suits of the modern ugly, shapeless 
clothes. Thatscientific bodily training and the effective regis- 
tration of its results can be carried out is proved by the success 
of the system started in the Harvard University some thirty 
years ago, and extended to a vast number of educational 
institutions in the United States. Each freshman (Anglice, 
undergraduate) upon entrance presents himself before the 
gymnasium Director, is measured according to an extensive 


and elaborate system, is photographed nude in three positions, 
front, back, and side, and has his strength tested by dyna- 
mometers. This record forms part of the ordinary College 
register. The youth’s strong and weak points are noted, and 
he is directed to the use of the special apparatus for correct- 
ing any particular defect; this in addition to the ordinary 
gymnasium work and the games. The aimis to bring about a 
healthful harmonious development. The physical examina- 
tion and record are repeated half-yearly, and thus the 
growth of the student is kept under observation and control. 
Surely, Sir, the introduction of the Harvard system into our 
English higher schools would be a vast improvement upon 
the present no-system; if successful, a movement might be 
started extending downward to the State schools and upward 
to the Universities. Being filled with enthusiasm by what 
I had learned from Dr. Sargent, the Harvard Director, I took 
in New Zealand some hundred measurements of the athletes 
and photographed a large number nude. This register of the 
forms of young Britons at the end of the nineteenth century 
I left in trust for the Government of New Zealand. In one 
of the leading boarding-schools I started some fourteen years 
ago a system of measuring the boys, and this is still kept up, 
with interesting and valuable results. But as a whole the 
movement I actively advocated was in advance of the time 
and failed to “catch on.” But Iam not without hopes that 
it will yet be taken up, not only in New Zealand, but also in 
the Mother-country.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Basel. Francis B. HutcHInson. 





THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OLUB. 
[To tae Epitor o¥ THe “ SpEcTator.”] 

Sir,—The Political Economy Club (founded in 1821 under 
the auspices of David Ricardo) proposes to print a volume 
which will record and describe as far as possible the pro- 
ceedings of the Club from its commencement, with accounts 
of the political economists and others who have from time 
to time been members of it. The Committee are anxious to 
obtain any information bearing on this subject which may be 
in the hands of representatives of former members of the 
Club, whether in the form of diaries or notes kept by such 
members, or of short biographical notices, portraits, &c.; and 
they would therefore be greatly obliged if any one who is 
able and willing to assist the Club in this manner would 
communicate with me at the address below.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BERNARD MALLET, Hon. Secretary. 

88 Rutland Gate, S.W. 





THE “MANCHESTER CONCORDAT.” 
[To tHe EDITOR ov THB “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It has been pointed out to me by one of my Noncon- 
formist colleagues that your readers have not had an 
opportunity of knowing why our “suggestions” were 
acceptable to the Nonconformist members of the Owens 
College Conference. It may perhaps show that the members 
of the Conference understood each other’s minds if a Church- 
man undertakes the task of explanation. I would point out, 
then, in continuation of my letter of July Ist, that (1) we 
recognise completely the principle of popular control. If 
the denomination acts, it acts within its own defined and 
proper sphere, and not on any ground of property rights or 
ecclesiastical privilege of any kind, butsimply in loco parentis. 
(2) We abolish tests for teachers. It is true that we do not 
consider all teachers qualified to give religious instruction, 
and we think it reasonable that the religious needs of the 
scholars should be weighed by the authority when it is 
considering a mere question of allocation, but it is our 
intention to protect the teacher against his professional 
career being prejudiced by unacceptable but conscientious 
views on the subject of religion. Such considerations must 
be excluded when his promotion is discussed. (8) Denomina- 
tional teaching will not receive the ¢mprimatur of the State 
(an imprimatur which it does not require), nor will it be 
possible to summon before the Magistrates a parent who 
sends his child irregularly for instruction, say, in the Church 
Catechism. (We all understand that this will not in practice 
affect the discipline of the school.) (4) The Nonconformists 
will be protected against aggressive influence and contentious 





teaching. It would be quite unjust to my colleagues to 
refrain from saying that they welcome whole-heartedly the 
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proposals which seem likely to improve the religious teaching, 
and the prospect of friendly co-operation with Churchmen in 
a large proportion of schools, and that they rejoice that the 
principles for which they have contended so earnestly are 
found to be not incompatible with the securities desired by 
their Anglican co-signatortes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. BARDSLEY. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, Hulme, Manchester. 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tux Epitor or Tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to appeal, as’ treasurer of the 
Women's Holiday Fund to those who are now looking 
forward to leaving London for rest and change on behalf 
of the women who are sorely in need of both, and whom it is 
the object of this Society to assist? The Society provides a 
holiday of two or three weeks for overworked mothers and 
wives of the labouring classes living in London; each holiday 
costs about 30s., to which the women contribute according to 
their means. All applications are carefully considered by a 
Committee, and they confidently appeal to those who them- 
selves know the enjoyment and refreshment of change of 
scene to assist them in providing the renewed health, both of 
mind and body, which a holiday brings into many humble 
London homes. Any contributions will be gratefully received 
by the secretary, Miss Synge, Women’s Holiday Fund, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road; or by myself; or 
they can be sent to Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., ARTHUR S. DANIELL. 


Fairchildes, Warlingham. 





THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To tue Epiror ov tue “Spectator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Jupp’s letter on this subject in your issue of 
July 1st is admirable. He is, however, wrong when he states 
that a British regiment actually ran away (as cowards) in New 
Zealand. It is time the facts were known. I was travelling 
in that country in 1875. Two Maori chiefs who had helped 
to defend the position in question pointed out the situation to 
me. They said, and it was evident, that from the nature of the 
ground the 43rd, who were leading the attack, found them- 
selves fired on by their friends from the rear; being between 
two fires, they necessarily “ broke.’ —I am, Sir, &ec., 
Begbroke, Oxford. ©. C. BERTIE. 





THE REMOVAL OF A NAVAL MONUMENT FROM 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
[To TuE Epiron OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—As a member (on my motlier’s side) of the ancient 
family of Cornwall, may I draw your attention to the course 
which the Dean of Westminster intends taking in mutilating 
and removing from its place in the Abbey the monument 
erected by Act of Parliament to Captain James Cornewall 
in memory of his gallant death in the action off Toulon, 
February llth, 1744? This is being done to make room for 
a recumbent effigy of the late Lord Salisbury. Apart from 
family feelings on the matter, I would point out that the 
tampering with public memorials in this way constitutes a 
danger. If anything is done to the above monument, it 
should only be with the consent of Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 


The Vicarage, Blewbury, Didcot. 


[If the facts are as alleged by our correspondent, we cannot 
but think the contemplated removal ill-judged. To the 
removal of an ordinary monument—z.e., one erected to some 
private individual buried in the Abbey as in a parish church 
—we can see no objection; but the Abbey, ever since 
Cromwell had Blake buried there with the avowed purpose 
of encouraging our sailors to high deeds, has been 
essentially the place in which to commemorate naval heroes, 
No seaman who died fighting in the spirit expressed in 
Nelson’s “A peerage or Westminster Abbey!” should have 
his meed of praise taken from him. Lord Salisbury deserves 
all the honour the nation can pay him, but to obliterate the 
record of the humblest sailor who died for England in order 
to make room for his monument is not paying such honour 


duly.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WELLINGTON’S ARMY OF OCCUPATION, 1815-18, 

(To tux Eprror or THE “ Sprcrator.’”’] 
Srr,—My mother was born in December, 1817, at Valenciennes, 
where her father (Lieutenant R. J. Saunders, R.A.) was then 
serving, he having marched from the field of Waterloo to 
Paris, and thence to Valenciennes. It would be interesting 
to know if there are any other survivors of that army; 
perhaps some of your readers could assist me in the search. 
I an, Sir, &e., W. S. WaLrorp 


(Colonel, late R.A.) 
Totland Bay, I.W. 





4 MILLION STAMPS: THE STORY OF A CHAIN. 
LETTER. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.”] ; 

Sir,—As a stamp-collector of eighteen years’ standing, I was 
much interested to read the letters appearing in your issue of 
May 20th, 1905, under the title of “ A Million Stamps.” With 
reference to the New South Wales “snowball” referred to by 
your correspondent “ More Incredulous,” I think I can shed 
some light on the question, and wish to do so in view of the 
fact that he will never receive any reply to his request for 
information. The facts are briefly as follows :— 


In 1897 Mr. J. G. Griffin, Mayor of Hurstville, N.8S.W., and a 
member of the local Hospital Committee, started in the name of 
his daughter a chain-letter for the benefit of the St. George 
Cottage Hospital, on the plan of the Meta Garman chain-letter 
in the United States. Up to 1902 the letters addressed to Miss 
Griffin were opened by her father and the contents sorted and 
sold to dealers, the amounts received being turned over to the 
Hospital Board at intervals. In 1902 there were stored in the 
sub-basement of the Equitable Building, Sydney, where Mr. 
Griffin’s office was located, fifty-two mail-bags full of unopened 
Griffin chain-letters, besides thirteen sackfuls ‘which had accu- 
mulated in the post-office. These sixty-five sacks were bought by 
Mr. F. W. Reid, of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., who bid £53 for the 
lot. One-fourth of these he sold to dealers and collectors in 
Australia, the balance being sent by freight to Denver at a cost 
of 101 dollars or about £20, this lot being packed in seventeen 
large corn-sacks and one large case, weighing altogether over 
two thousand pounds. The entire lot was sold to collectors in 
the United States in lots of a thousand. 

In March, 1902, the following notice appeared in the Press of 
the United States, the majority of letters coming from this 
country :—* Washington, March 18, 1902.—The Post Office De- 
partment has been appealed to by a Miss Griffin, of Australia, to 
aid in breaking a ‘ Daisy Chain’ which had been started by her 
to collect cancelled stamps. The ‘chain’ has grown to large 
dimensions, and the post-office at which she is located has com- 
plained of being overcrowded by her mail.” This appeal 
succeeded in stemming to a great extent.the flood of mail. 

The writer purchased a thousand of these letters, and found 
much interest in perusing and sorting the contents. The letter 
suffered many changes and alterations, easily understood when 
the number of times it was copied in all kinds of handwriting is 
considered. The address “Hurstville” became changed to 
“ Magner Mills” and “ Maylone Hills.” One clause in particular 
got “twisted” so as entirely to change its meaning. In the 
original letter sent out it was stated that the Government would 
give an amount equal to the amount realised by the scheme. 
This is a general practice in Sydney; the Government gives 
pound for pound collected for any charitable institution. 

Some letters were pathetic, some indignant, some mathe- 
matical. One in particular, mailed in London in 1900, has only 
lately been opened. Its writer far understates the number of 
stamps that would be received were the letter carried on without 
breaks to its hundred-and-eightieth link as requested. The 
total amount realised by the hospital was in the neighbour- 
hood of £200 (less than 1,000 dollars), and the amount of postage 
paid on the letters sent by charitable people I estimate at 
100,000 dollars; that is two million letters at 5 cents each,—a 
low estimate. Therefore there was a gigantie waste. 

I doubt if there is sufficient paper in the world to write all the 
letters necessary to complete the hundred-and-eightieth link 
as requested. No.1 was asked to write three letters to three 
different people, asking each one of these to write three. No.1 
was to number his letters No. 1, and each of his correspondents 
was to number his or her letter No. 2, and so on, so that the last 
link always shows more than the sum total of all preceding it. 
A small computation will show that the total aumber of letters 
up to and including the twentieth link will be 5,229,520,800 
letters, and counting ten stamps to each (a very small estimate), 
would give us 52,295,208,000 stamps. There would, therefore, 
not be enough stamps in the world to even complete thirty links, 
and a hundred and eighty was the number set to complete the 
chain. 

In the early history of the scheme the postage due on the 
letters assumed such alarming proportions that Mr. Griffin 
absolutely refused to receive any such unless the Post Office 
agreed to waive the question of postage due, which was done, as 
the easiest way out of the difficulty. 

I may add that the letters are still coming to Sydney, and are 
sold to a collector-dealer ata uniform rate of 10s. per thousand as 
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arrive. No doubt this will give to “ More Incredulous ” all 
ant chacabien he desires, and also prove of interest to others 
interested in the million-stamp question. To Mr. F. W. Reid, of 
Denver, Colorado, I am indebted for the bulk of the foregoing 


information. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR WILFRED LINE. 


730 Ruth Avenue, Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 

|We print this curious and interesting account of the 
chain-letter, but cannot, of course, be responsible for the 
accuracy of the statements made in it. Apparently starting 
a chain-letter is like calling up a spirit from the vasty deep. 
You cannot control him when he appears. Miss Griffin’s 
“mail” must have been a positive nightmare to her. The 
thought that, in spite of the vigorous efforts made to stop 
them, the letters are still coming in is appalling.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 


THE MISUSE OF THE VERB “TO LAY.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

§1r,—I wish to draw attention through your columns to the 
misuse of the verb “to lay” in place of the verb “to lie.” I 
have no grammar-book to refer to, but I take it that the two 
verbs are conjugated thus: “lie, lying, lay, lain,” and “lay, 
laying, laid, laid.” I may not be quite correct as to the 
grammatical points, but surely the two verbs are so used by 
educated persons generally both in speech and in writing. 
I have written “ by educated persons generally ” because such 
expressions as “I am going to lay down,” “ He laid down in 
his wet clothes,’ “It is laying on the table,” are quite 
commonly used in the South of England and by educated 
persons. In Scotland such forms are, I believe, never used, 
even by the comparatively uneducated. I used to look upon 
this use of the transitive verb “to lay” in an intransitive 
sense as merely a Cockney form of speech. It seems to be 
widely prevalent, however, like the expressions “ idea-r-of ” 
and “nothing-k,” but it is less excusable, as these latter are 
faults of accent only, and do not as yet appear in written 
speech. In “A Short History of Our Own Times,” chap. 7, 
I find this sentence: “Many, very many, thus disappointed, 
merely laid down on the pavement and died there”; Anthony 
Trollope in “ Framley Parsonage” makes the same mistake; 
it occurs frequently in London newspapers ; it is common in 
medical magazines; and finally, it is taught by a Cambridge Pro- 
fessor to be correct. On opening “ Notes on the Composition of 
Scientific Papers,” by Professor Clifford Allbutt, M.A., M.D., 
&e., I at once looked to see if the verbs “ to lie” and “ to lay” 
were mentioned. I found the following in “a casual list of 
words which suffer misuse,” the words in brackets apparently 
being the author’s correction :—“ To lie and to luy. * He lay 
(laid) down in his wet clothes,’ ‘This notion underlay (under- 
laid) his speech,’ are instances of vulgar errors which still 
reappear.” If in the theses examined by Professor Clifford 
Allbutt “lay,” as above, only “still reappears,” then “ laid” 
must be the form commonly used by candidates for the 
Cambridge medical degrees. Surely, then, the matter is 
worthy of discussion. Lastly, is it admissible to say that a 
ship “lays up” and “ lays to” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Grantown-on-Spey. W. E. Scorr-MoncnrieFY. 

[There is no mystery about the matter. You lie down on 
your bed, but you lay a book down on the table. You let 
the tree lie where it falls, but you lay another tree across it. 
You order a ship to “lie to,” but you report that the ship 
“lay to” for several hours. ‘To confuse the two verbs “to 
lie” and “to lay” is either carelessness or ignorance. Byron 
in the famous instance in “Childe Harold” was guilty of 
this vulgarism.--Ep. Spectator. ] 








SIR H. MAINE AND MR. PEARSON ON THE 
YELLOW RACES, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprecraTor.”} 
Sir,—I lately came across the following passage in Sir Henry 
Mainets “ Popular Government” :— 

“There are few things more remarkable and, in their way, 
more instructive than the stubborn incredulity and disdain which 
a man belonging to the cultivated part of Chinese society opposes 
to the vaunts of Western civilization which he frequently hears ; 
and his confidence in his own ideas is alike proof against his 
experience of Western military superiority and against that 
spectacle of the scientific inventions and discoveries of the West 
which overcame the exclusiveness of the undoubtedly feebler 
Japanese.” 


The book was written before the war between China and 








Japan, and at the present day the words which I have 
italicised certainly sound strange. Here I will subjoin a 
comment on the yellow races which has nothing in common 
with the foregoing one, except, indeed, that it proceeds from 
a writer. who, like Maine, was anything but an optimist. 
Your readers should compare the instructive letter in the 
Spectator of June 17th on “The Advance of the Yellow 
Race” with the views propounded in the late Mr. Charles 
Pearson’s eminently original work on “National Life and 
Character.” Early in the “nineties” Jowett told me that 
when he considered the enormous population of China he 
sometimes feared that if her soldiers were trained by 
European officers the white races might one day be exposed 
to a yellow invasion. Mr. Pearson, on the other hand, 
thought that the real peril lay, not in the chance of such an 
invasion, but in the superior industry and thrift of the 
yellow races, which might enable immigrants from those 
races, after settling in European capitals, to undersell their 
European competitors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenxum Club. LionEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 





MARY BOND AND THE HIGHER ECONOMY. 
[To TH& EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


Sir,—I send the following quotation from Maeterlinck. It 


| is with the hope that it may interest other mothers who may 


be slowly realising the necessity of not faltering “in our own 
task of joy and thanksgiving,” spoken of in the Spectator of 
June 17th by “ A Modern Mary Bond” :— 


“Let us beware lest we act as he did in the fable, who stood 
watch in the lighthouse, and gave to the poor in the cabins about 
him the oil of the mighty lanterns that served to illumine the 
sea. Every soul in its sphere has charge of a lighthouse, for 
which there is more or less need. ‘The humblest mother who 
allows her whole life to be crushed, to be saddened, absorbed, by 
the less important of her motherly duties, is giving her oil to the 
poor, and her children will suffer the whole of their life, from 
their not having been in the soul of their mother, the radiance it 
might have acquired.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


L. W. B. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners having sent their munificent 
donation of £250 to the Prizes Fund, and the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers their promised prize of £50, 
the amount of subscriptions and fees received up to July 13th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,650 7s. 6d., in addition 
to £20 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,670 7s. 6d. paid and promised. One hundred cottages are 
now built or nearing completion. The Duke of Devonshire has 
consented to open the Exhibition at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, July 25th. 
The secretary would be glad to receive the names of any who are 
likely to avail themselves of the special train leaving King’s Cross 
at 2.25 on the opening day. Though the result achieved up till 
now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription-list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. The following sum 
has recently been received through the Spectator :-— 
Miss Pipe - and are .. £3 3s. 

We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 





SCULLING AT MIDNIGHT. 
A MILE of dusty highway, a grove of clustered beeches, 
A darkling furlong down a leafy lane: 
And lo! the open valley, the river's shining reaches, 
The boat-house, and the abandoned rafts again. 
And there my skiff lies waiting, a shallop light and slender, 
And strains its tether like a fretting steed : 
A steed that frets and wearies for the wings that I shall 
lend her, 
And tugs the cord, impatient to be freed. 
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Ah, joy of leaping pulses as the kicking sculls I grip 
And feel the stretcher braced against my feet! 

While on my cheek the night wind lays the coolness of her lip 
With childish kisses innocent and sweet. 

The moon is high in heaven, and from her station throwing 
Along the stream a quivering line of light ; 

And down the central current so softly, swiftly flowing, 
I trace that silver pathway out of sight. 


Here are the fields of silence, the broad, deep-bosomed 
meadows, 
Where June lies sleeping like a sleeping child. 
I see the rustling zephyr that sways the poplar shadows ; 
I hear the myriad voices of the wild. 
And o’er those moonlit spaces, and from those meadows 
vernal, 
The breeze comes fragrant with the beanflower’s breath, 
Trefoil and honeysuckle, the gorse’s bloom eternal, 
And snowy-petalled woodruff sweet in death. 


And here by darker reaches my noiseless vessel passes, 
And dim backwaters, full of mystery; 
Where strange, shy creatures scurry amid the flowering 
grasses : 
I see them for an instant as they flee. 
Where patiently awaiting the finny prey he follows 
Silent and swift, the leopard of the stream— 
From his sequestered lair among its sandy hollows, 
The otter’s eyes of shining beryl gleam. 


The oak-tree boughs above me extend their leafy fingers, 
Like priestly hands in benediction spread ; 

But in this green cathedral no sound of music lingers, 
And all its hundred choristers are fled. 

Sudden! a silver prelude breaks on the woodland hushes, 
And thrills with passion all the listening vale ; 

And as I pause to hearken, from yonder thicket gushes 
The mellow fluting of the nightingale. 


But now the earth stirs faintly in her enchanted slumber, 
And trembles at the impetuous kiss of morn. 

Beneath a rosy sunrise that drifted clouds encumber 
The misty fields look empty and forlorn. 

And through the whispering twilight, so lovely and so eerie, 
When all night’s homeless children seek their rest, 

I too, her constant lover, with languid wings and weary, 
Return at dawn to my forsaken nest. 

EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 

cence , 
THE SCIENCE OF WAR.* 
Ir was indeed a mischance that the spring of 1903, which saw 
the end of the South African War, and so closed a dark 
chapter in the history of the British Army, should also have 
witnessed the death of one of the few men to whom the whole 
Army confidently looked to inaugurate a new and a brighter 
era. When Colonel Henderson was called upon at Assouan 
to lay down a life which had been too freely spent in the 
service of his country, the general public only knew that they 
had lost the author of the fascinating Life of Stonewall 
Jackson, and were to be denied the services of a talented 
writer in the compilation of the official history of the war. 
But the British Army, and particularly the younger of the 
regimental officers, to whom more than to any general or to 
the private soldier we owe the successful issue of the cam- 
paign, knew that in the death of Colonel Henderson they had 
suffered an almost irreparable loss. The well-loved friend, 
the inspiring teacher, the unassuming, eager student, the one 
man in all their experience who had been able to make the 
lecture-room or the Staff ride more attractive to the young 
Englishman than the cricket field or the polo ground, had 
passed away. 

The magnitude of the loss we have suffered will be apparent 
to every one who reads the fascinating essays collected in this 
volume by one of the host of devoted junior officers whose 
excellence as soldiers must now be regarded as Colonel 








Henderson's best title to the gratitude of the nation, 
Students of the Life of Stonewall Jackson will realise the 
striking similarity in character, and even in achievement, 
of the great Confederate leader and his English biographer, 
The long wait in comparative obscurity; the promotion to 
an unfashionable military professorship, eagerly grasped 
at, and so adorned as to vindicate at once for the work and 
the worker their due place of honour in the profession 
of arms; the rare sense of the dignity and nobility of the 
soldier’s calling; the rarer singleness of aim and entire absence 
of personal jealousies or ambitions; the life cut short at the 
gates only of the greater opportunity,—such in brief is the 
history of both men. As for the achievements of each in 
the field, though it was never Henderson’s fortune to command 
a regiment, much less a division, does not Lord Roberts make 
it clear to us in his preface how entirely the daring strategy 
of his opening campaign owed its inspiration to the con- 
ceptions of the American as made clear by the English 
soldier? It is impossible to say what might have been the 
outcome of the great Civil War in America had Stonewall 
Jackson survived his wound at Chancellorsville. Similarly, 
had Colonel Henderson been with us to-day, it is probable 
that he might have succeeded where others have failed,—in 
impressing sound conceptions of military policy upon our 
statesmen, with incalculable effects upon our Army and 
our Army system. 

His outstanding merit, as is clear from this volume, was 
the unusual sanity and moderation of his views. As an 
earnest student of war, who based all his conclusions upon a 
dispassionate examination of the campaigns of history, he is 
absolutely without prejudice of any kind. There is no 
despairing cry for conscription, founded on an unreasoning 
disbelief in the capacity of the people for patriotism and self- 
sacrifice, and obstinately persisted in with a childish refusal 
to attempt any military reorganisation without it. On the 
contrary, every chapter is inspired with a belief in the 
potentialities of the existing voluntary system, and a quiet 
determination to make the very best of it. There is no bitter 
complaint of the generals, no unjust and scathing criticism 
of the regimental officer or of the man, no contemptuous dis- 
belief in the value of the Auxiliary Forces. 

In the last paper which he was destined to write, and which 
was doubtless the first draft of an introduction to his official 
history of the war, this sanity and broadness of view are 
especially evident :— 

“The soldiers of Great Britain, whether regular or volunteer, 
British or Colonial, were heirs to proud traditions. The glories 
of their predecessors seine athe cs fell upon them like a prophet’s 
WMAMGG:. s+ 5% The men of Badajos and Albuera did far more 
than give the death-blow to the ambition of Napoleon, they set an 
imperishable example of unyielding fortitude, an example which 
was to influence the coming generations not only of their own 
islands, but of far distant continents. The determination to 
prove themselves worthy of their sires, to uphold the honour of 
their race, burned, often unconsciously, in every breast, and those 
who were soldiers only for the war were not less resolved to 
conquer, not less ready to accept the sacrifices by which victory 
is appeased, than those who were in the ranks of some historic 
regiment.” 

Colonel Henderson had a justly high opinion of the regimental 
officers :— 

“ Whether they were as well abreast of their duties as their 
predecessors history will decide. It is certain, in any case, that 
the British officer, military or naval, is what Britain makes him. 
His natural qualities, be they virtues or defects, are true of his 
race, and it is the country, not himself, which is primarily 
responsible for the development of the one and the correction of 
the other. The profession of arms is no exception to the rule 
that efficiency and success depend more on systematic training 
than on inherent aptitude, and the education of the officer is 
necessarily almost entirely in the hands of the State...... But 
the attitude of the nation and the legislature towards the educa- 
tion of the officer was one of supreme indifference. The true 
nature of war had never been brought home to them. They had 
forgotten, if they had ever heeded, the terrible warning of the 
Crimea... ... Fortunately for the Empire, the service of the 
British officer was not confined to the commons of Hampshire 
or to the dull barracks which rose like prisons in the roaring 
streets of the great cities. The laureate of the army has nowhere 
struck a truer note than in the line which crystallises the dis- 
tinctive character of the British soldier :— 

‘TI have heard the reveillé from Birr to Bareilly.’ 


How far do its echoes reach, gathering in one sheaf the memories 
of a lifetime. And not the memories only, but the experiences. 





By the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, C.B. Edited 
With a Memoir of the Author by Field- 
Longmans and Co. [14s. net.] 


* The Science of War. 
by Captain Neill Malcolm, D.5.0. 
Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C. 


London : 


Experiences of many men and many lands, of divers races 
and of extremes of climate; of long voyages over lonely 
oceans, of storm and pestilence, of outposts in brown deserts 
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far beyond the verge of civilisation; of times and places where 
men hold their lives as lightly as their gloves, of vast cities 
teeming with an alien population, overawed by a few companies 
of redcoats, of great armies of dark faces loyally obedient to a 
handful of white officers, of warlike expeditions hastily organised, 
where one man has to do the work of ten, of long campaigns in 
waterless solitudes under a brazen sun, of enemies who give no 
quarter, and of comrades who know no fear...... And it is to 
be remembered that even the idlest of British officers was not 
altogether an unwholesome object. The unattractive and un- 
practical nature of his training at home was at the root of his 
apathy. Nauseated with dull theory, cramped by the want of 
responsibility, his energy unawakened by appeals to his intelli- 
gence, with no opening offered to him to acquire that higher 
knowledge which would have aroused his interest and kindled his 
ambition, and with abundant leisure at his command, it is ne 
wonder that he sought distraction in other fields. But his 
instincts were healthy. If he was a mere barrack square soldier, 
he was generally a sportsman—he was at least hardening his 
nerve and learning the great lesson of self-control, improving 
his powers of observation, training his eye to country, and 
acquiring to some extent those qualities which made the Boer 
so formidable an enemy.” 


Here is a defence of the British Army, if ever there was one! 
But Colonel Henderson believed no less in the Auxiliary 
Forces :— 

“England in all her greater and many of her smaller wars has 
always sought assistance outside the ranks of her professional 
soldiers. To her Militia, her Colonial contingents, and her 
native levies she owes much. The conquests of Canada, of India, 
of West Africa, of the Soudan are honours which should be 
emblazoned on other standards than those of the regular army, 
and it is hardly too much to say that without the aid of the 
Militia the victories of the Peninsula and of the Crimea would 
have been impossible.” 

As regards the Volunteers he writes :— 


“The material without exception was excellent. But as a rule 
the importance of preparation in time of peace was under- 
estimated. The factors which make for efficiency in war were 
not thoroughly understood by the troops themselves; and the 
question of their training, which must perforce run on other lines 
than that of regulars, has never, in default of a thinking 
department of the staff, been properly thrashed out at head- 
quarters. ..... The priaciple of self-help, however, is deeply 
imbedded in the English character, and for the majority of the 
Volunteers self-help did far more than had ever been anticipated 
by the War Office.” 

(Colonel Henderson does not remind us how cheerfully his 
help was given on every possible occasion.) Or again :— 

“Tam convinced that the American Volunteers ...... were 
superior, as any army of volunteers will always be, to the 
conscript levies of European States, and I am of opinion that only 
sounder training is required to make our own citizen soldiers 
fully equal to the troops of any possible invader. ..... What 
foreign soldiers cannot, or perhaps will not, see is that the war 
in South Africa is a triumph for the principle of voluntary 
service. The moral of conscript armies has always been their 
weakest point, the moral of the Volunteer is of a higher type.” 
Yet the student of the War of Secession was not blind to 
the shortcomings of non-professional soldiers, and as a strict 
disciplinarian, like all great soldiers, he warns us against the 
want of discipline inherent in all volunteer troops, which 
led to straggling on the march, and often even turned a 
reverse into a rout in the earlier stages of the war in America. 
But he adds that the shortcomings of the American armies 
in the matter of discipline were largely due to the short- 
comings of their officers, and more especially of the Staff. 
Perhaps the most serious aspect of the present situation in 
England is the ill-feeling and indiscipline engendered in the 
Auxiliary Forces by the attitude of headquarters at Pall 
Mall. Confidence in those who must lead it in battle is the 
only possible counterpoise to the necessary absence of a 
systematised discipline in a volunteer army; and we are at 
a loss to know which Colonel Henderson would have regarded 
with the greater alarm at the present time: the distrust of 
the generals in the Volunteers, or of the Volunteers in the 
generals. In any case, we trust that his warning will not 
fall upon deaf ears in either quarter. 

For the absorbingly interesting treatment of the tactical 
and strategical problems, and for the discussion, of every 
aspect of modern war with which these pages abound, we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself. The quotations 
we have given above afford ample proof of the attractive 
manner in which they are treated. To soldiers the essays 
will not appear to contain any theories that are startlingly 
new,—firstly, because one of the writer’s main objects through- 
out is to show how essentially unchangeable the root 
principles of warfare have ever been; and secondly, because in 





many of the essays will be found ample internal evidence of 
the share taken by the writer in the compilation of the 
existing text-books. To take but one instance, on p. 80 
we find this sentence: “A successful battle is a methodical 
progression from point to point, each successive capture 
weakening the enemy’s position and paving the way for a 
further advance,”—words which are very familiar to those who 
know Section 8 of the Combined Training by heart. But 
we are equally convinced that no soldier who begins one of 
the essays will lay the book down till he has finished it. 

As for the civilian reader, let him ponder these words: 
“The importance, nay, the necessity, that the people as a 
governing body shall keep an eye on its armed forces and the 
national defence, as on diplomacy or legislation, is only fully 
realised by those nations whose instincts of self-preservation 
are strongly developed.” If he takes this lesson to heart, and 
then realises that in the chapter from which we have made 
the longer quotations the verbs are all in the past tense, he 
may wake to the fact that a state of affairs described two 
years ago as “past” continues to exist, and if he has the 
instinct of self-preservation he will realise how serious this is. 
If he studies Colonel Henderson, he will find that in the 
British regimental officer, the regimental tradition, and the 
man, whether Regular or Auxiliary, we probably possess the 
best fighting material in the world. Where we fail so 
lamentably is in the higher administration of this material, 
and for the absence of a trained Staff, a sound policy of 
military education, and all semblance of rational military 
organisation Colonel Henderson, like Mr. Amery, rightly 
held the nation and the House of Commons responsible. 





THE FIRST EXPLORATION OF CANADA.* 
CANADIAN exploration has little of the mystery of pioneering 
in other quarters of the globe. There we find no search for 
golden kingdoms and mystic cities, which shrink on approach 
to barbarous kraals and savage tribesmen. It was all straight- 
forward travel; the early false geographical notions were 
speedily corrected, and its history is a history of a slow but 
persistent advance. But there are certain features which 
mark it out from other stories of travel. The credit lies 
almost wholly with the French, who otherwise have few new 
lands to their credit. In their career the St. Lawrence Basin 
is what South America was to Spain and the East Indies to 
Portugal,—first the theatre of adventure, then a great de- 
pendency, and in the end only an heroic memory. Another 
feature in the story is the ease with which the frontiers of 
knowledge advance. Once the sea-coast problem was solved, 
there was no barrier save the great distances. While the 
New England settler was hedged in by immense forests and 
the wall of the Alleghanies, the French had a thousand 
waterways to carry them to the very heart of the continent. 
Hence the French were on the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
when the English were still groping in the Hastern States. 
But this very ease detracts from the romance of the tale. 
There is nothing in it equal in interest to Clark’s crossing of 
the Blue Mountuins, or the early English attempts in Africa 
and India. The voyageur went to very far places, but, except 
for savage foes, he went easily. 

Mr. Dawson is not only a most painstaking chronicler, but 
a writer with a true gift of style. In spite of the mass of 
geographical detail, the interest of his narrative never flags. 
For practical purposes the history begins with the Cabots. 
We have indeed all manner of pre-Columban adventurers— 
saints, vikings, Basque fishermen, Prince Madoc of Wales— 
just as we have all kinds of mysterious lands to the westward, 
from the island of Brasil to the more authentic Cathay. 
Even after the southern part of the American Continent was 
proved to be separate from Asia it was believed that some- 
where in the North there was continuous land. The stories 
of the great inland seas led the first explorers to believe that 
there might be a waterway to the gates of Pekin, and the 
name of a suburb of Montreal, Lachine, still recalls the belief 
of Roberval’s pilot, that “these lands belong to Tartary.” 
The first of the pioneers known to history was John Cabot, 
who in 1497 made landfall upon the eastern coast of North 
America. He was a Venetian who wandered to England and 





* The Saint Lawrence Basin and its Borderlands. By Samuel Edward 
Dawson, Litt.D. “Story of Exploration” Series. London: Lawrence and 





Bullen. [7s. 6d.] 
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secured the somewhat grudging patronage of Henry VII. 
He set out avowedly to look for Cathay, and in particular the 
residence of the Grand Khan, and after a fifty days’ voyage 
found land which is described in the record as “of a climate 
temperate, suggesting that brasil and silk grow there.” 
For long this was believed to have been some point on the 
coast of Labrador, or, in the alternative, the east coast of 
Newfoundland; but Mr. Dawson brings convincing evidence 
to prove that the spot reached can only have been Cape 
Breton. Of the results of the second voyage we have 
practically no information: John Cabot disappears from 
history, and his place is taken by his son Sebastian, who was 
rather a professional geographer than an explorer. The next 
Canadian explorer was a noble of Portugal, Gaspar Corte- 
Real, who, sailing north from the Azores, reached a “cool 
region with great woods,” and pushing ever northwards, came 
to Newfoundland and the southern coast of Greenland, and 
saw bears “ white as an egg.” It was a fine performance, an 
early piece of Arctic exploration to be added to the many 
laurels Portugal had already won in the Southern seas. The 
route was now open, and fleets of Breton and Basque fisherfolk 
began to frequent Newfoundland for cod-fishing and whaling. 
England was unaccountably slow in taking advantage of the 
region John Cabot had opened up for her; but about the 
year 1522 her trade there was sufficient to compel Vice- 
Admiral Fitz-William to send armed ships to the mouth of 
the Channel to protect returning vessels from French 
privateers. One curious expedition deserves mention. In 
1536 some thirty gentlemen of the Inns of Court, being filled 
with the desire of travel, set off in a ship, and found them- 
selves in due course stranded without provisions on the coast 
of Newfoundland. They agreed to cast lots who should be 
killed and eaten, but providentially a well-victualled French 
vessel arrived, which they promptly boarded and made prize 
of. The French sailors lived comfortably by fishing and 
hunting, and returned a few months later to claim damages 
from the English Government. 

By 1534, when Jacques Cartier, the first great Canadian 
pioneer, appeared, the whole Atlantic seaboard had been well 
explored. The belief in a waterway through the continent 
to China remained unshaken, and it was left to Cartier to 
find its beginnings. His is one of the most attractive figures 
in the whole history of exploration, for he shares with 
Champlain the credit of displaying to the world a method of 
colonisation and adventure which showed no trace of the 
barbarities of Cortez and Pizarro. Born at St. Malo in 1491, 
he was a man approaching middle age before he persuaded 
his countrymen to equip him for the adventure. His first 
voyage consisted of an elaborate examination of the eastern 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Labrador coast. 
It is curious to read of a little island where the great auks— 
he calls them “ apponatz”’—were so plentifu) that he filled 
two boats with them in less than half-an-hour. In his second 
voyage he reached Quebec, and fell in love with the beauty 
and richness of the place. He still held up the river, and 
reached the site of the present Montreal, near which he and 
his crews wintered, and almost perished of scurvy. His third 
voyage was clouded with Court intrigues and unwelcome 
companions, and he did not add appreciably to his previous 
knowledge. Of Canada proper he may well be considered the 
founder, and Mr. Dawson's eulogy is not undeserved :— 

“Compared with Columbus the Breton captain was inferior in 
education, learning, and intellectual power...... But he was 
as brave, and possessed greater ability as a commander of men. 
oe: 8 The achievement of Cartier was infinitely less, for 
Columbus showed the way to the New World; but on the moral 
and religious side of character Cartier is a fitter subject for 
canonisation than Columbus. Cartier carried away ten natives, 
intending to bring them back baptised Christians as interpreters 
to their people ; but Columbus inaugurated the system of deceit 
and cruelty, of forced labour and slavery.” 

In 1603 the Biscayan Champlain was employed by Henri IV. 
to carry on Cartier’s work. He went straight to Montreal, 
and reached Lake Huron, which he thought to be the great 
“South Sea” he had been told of. He also heard of the great 
lake to the south which now bears his name. In 1608 he 
was put in chief command, and began his real career as 
the coloniser of Canada, “the far-sighted leader,” in Mr, 
Dawson’s words, “ who, with a prophet’s instinct, if not with 
clear vision, recognised the real pathway to the West, and 
sought to seize for France the continent at its very heart.” 








He was handicapped by the hostility of the great Iroquois tribe, 
and by the short-sighted policy of his master, who refused to 
grant him sufficient men to protect the lands he won. It is 
unnecessary to give the details of his travels, but he explored 
practically the whole basin of the St. Lawrence except the 
more westerly lakes. In 1613 he reached Ottawa, in a 
fruitless attempt to find the “North Sea,’ and soon 
afterwards discovered Lake Ontario. Being a keen sports- 
man, he once pursued a strange bird alone far into the 
woods, and was lost for three days and two nights. 
After Champlain came the terrible Iroquois Wars, 
which, owing to the lack of French support, ended in the 
practical extinction of the half-civilised Huron native. In 
1634 Nicollet sailed through the Strait of Michilimackinac, 
and discovered Michigan and Superior. “First among white 
men Nicollet passed through this fairy portal going to he 
knew not what of mystery; looking for and expecting to find 
the pathway to the golden East. He was prepared for any 
contingency of Eastern state, for among the scanty baggage 
in his birch canoe was his dress of ceremony of Chinese 
damask, embroidered with birds and flowers of all colours.” 
When he got to the Wisconsin portage he was told that three 
days’ more travel would bring him to the sea, not knowing 
that his Indian guides meant by the “great water” the 
Mississippi. In 1673 Jolliet and Marquette, two of the most 
romantic names in Canadian travel, reached that river and 
sailed far down it into the Spanish country around the Gulf 
of Mexico; and in 1682 La Salle led a party by this route out 
into the sea. The task of exploration was now complete 
save for the roads to Labrador and Hudson’s Bay. The 
French explorers, working overland, strove for long to be 
beforehand with English sailors, who followed in the path of 
“dead Henry Hudson.” But this story scarcely belongs to 
the present tale, which ends with Marquette and La Salle, 
and the brief period of France’s domination in America before 
European wars gave her conquests to other hands. 

Mr. Dawson has written a book which no one interested in 
the story of discovery and the creation of the British Empire 
can afford to neglect. As we have said, his style is always 
clear and picturesque, and the wealth of scientific detail is 
never allowed to obscure the narrative. The book is illus- 
trated throughout with excellent maps. 





A MISSIONARY IN YEZD.* 

Mr. Napier Matcoum deals with a Persian town which is 
deserving of attentive study. Yezd is not only the refuge of 
the most ancient of Persian religions, but it is one of the head- 
quarters of the modern Babi propaganda, the far-reaching 
effects of which it is probably difficult to underestimate. The 
Zoroastrian community, though it is small in number (General 
Schindler estimated it at some six thousand five hundred 
souls in the city and the adjoining villages), though, too, it 
has been constantly subjected to persecution and to every 
variety of humiliating treatment, has succeeded by its patience 
and its industry in winning a remarkable position. The Parsi 
merchants of Yezd originated and fostered a commerce with 
their Bombay co-religionists which has reached very con- 
siderable proportions, and in their hands, according to Lord 
Curzon, lie most of the foreign, and a good deal of the local, 
trade of thetown. The interests of the merchant must always 
be in the direction of order, of toleration, and of progress, 
and it is satisfactory to observe that the influence of the 
Yezdi Parsi is increasing, and his position improving. This 
is due, to a great extent, to the support he has received from 
Bombay, where under the English rule the Zoroastrians have 
become sufficiently powerful and wealthy to extend a helping 
hand to their suffering brethren in Persia. A closer acquaint- 
ance with the East rarely fails to reveal remote and unfore- 
seen consequences of the English Peace, whether its benefits 
are extended from India or from Egypt, and it is not often 
that the result need inspire the Englishman with self- 
reproach. 

Of the Parsis in Yezd we could have wished that Mr. 
Malcolm had told us more. What he says is all in testimony 
of their high moral standard, and of their courage in the face 
of difficulty. Their religion ranks low in the appreciation of 
Islam. While the Christians, and even the despised Jews, 





* Five Years in a Persian Town, By Napier Malcolm, London: John 
Murray. (10s. 6d. net. } 
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are reckoned at least as People of the Book, the Parsis are 
beyond the pale, and Zoroaster is barely counted as a prophet. 
Professor Browne tells of a curious subterfuge by which they 
have endeavoured to better their case. With a sublime dis- 
regard for historic probability, they endeavour to persuade 
their opponents that Zoroaster is no other than Abraham, 
who is honoured by Mohammedans as one of the five Book- 
bearing Prophets, and the Avesta the lost Scripture with 
which the Patriarch is credited; but the identification is 
difficult to press home, and it has not met with acceptance. 
The Parsis were Professor Browne’s hosts during his stay in 
Yezd; his records of conversations held in the garden of 
Ardashir, the wealthy Zoroastrian merchant, and of sherbet- 
drinkings with the priests in temples where the sacred fire 
burns night and day, have given us an enchanting picture of 
the votaries of this ancient and honourable faith. 


Mr. Malcolm takes a less favourable view of the Babis, or 
rather, to use the name adopted by far the larger division of 
the sect, the Beha'is, than he does of the Zoroastrians. 
“Certainly,” says he, “they teach a clearer and purer moral 
doctrine on points of ethics, but what Persia needs is not so 
much a higher moral teaching, but rather a higher basis of 
morality.” He relates in illustration an interview with a 
Behii teacher which took place at the time of the terrible 
massacres of the Beha’is in Yezd:— 


“T could not get him to see that these things, done in the 
name of religion to his own sect, were in themselves wrong, and 
that man’s eyes had been opened, or could be opened, to their 
essential wrongness. Of course he maintained that the action of 
the Mussulmans was evil, but his reason was that, in the first 
place, those persecuted were spiritually right, and in the second 
place, even had they not been so, the last book-bearer, the 
Behaw’llah, had promulgated a Divine commandment that there 
was to be no religious persecution. I then asked him if such 
persecution could again become lawful if another book-bearer 
appeared and promulgated a different commandment...... 
He replied that ..... if other conditions were satisfied, such a 
man might be accepted to-morrow, even if he taught a doctrine 
similar to that of Mohammad about religious persecution and 
other matters of the sort.” 


Professor Browne notes the same defect in the Babi system 
of ethics. “They seemed,” he says, “to have no conception of 
Absolute Good or Absolute Truth; to them Good was merely 


Well, Sahib, when they say that, I know that they have not read 
the Kuran and they have not read their Bibles.’ ” 

We may be sure that when the astute inquirer received from 
the Padre a ready acquiescence, he did not undeceive him as 
to the real impression that his words had made. But he came 
to him no more. 

One of the most baffling doctrines which the missionary 
has to face is that of savib. A savib is a deed by which you 
may acquire merit, in the Buddhist phrase, and a certain 
number of them will probably save you from the pains of 
hell. Accordingly in Yezd, at any rate, a man need only be at 
the pains to balance accurately his savabs with his crimes in 
order to ensure himself of future felicity. It is the opinion 
of some that even a Jew or a Christian can get to heaven by 
means of savabs, though others hold that the good deeds of an 
unbeliever will be put to the credit of his Mohammedan fellow- 
townsmen. Togivealmsisasavab; whether you give wisely or 
unwisely is of no importance, but the merit is greater if you 
give to a holy man than to an ordinary beggar however 
deserving he may be, it is better to give on a Thursday than 
on other days, and to give a tiny sum to all comers is more 
meritorious than to dispose of the whole in a single night. It 
is obvious to the Mussulman that the missionary who opens 
schools and hospitals is merely heaping up savabs for his own 
benefit, with no ulterior philanthropic motive, and it is only 
by many and long-continued proofs of blameless and unselfish 
living that he can get the better of a theory which so effectually 
obscures his true purpose. But there is one difficulty which 
he need not fear; he has no trouble in obtaining a hearing. 
The chief pleasure, it might almost be said the chief occupa- 
tion, of the Persian is the discussion of questions of belief, 
His curiosity is unquenchable, though, for the purposes of the 
teacher, it may possibly be of too general a character. Mr. 
Malcolm seems to have hada hard task to turn it into profitable 
channels, but he is persuaded, nevertheless, that the field of 
missionary effort in Yezdis a promising one. It is interesting 
to compare Major Sykes’s explicit testimony to the value of 
the results achieved by the Church Missionary Society 
When he visited Yezd in 1895 he found the small European 
colony in a most precarious position by reason of the intoler- 
ance of the Yezdis. A year or two later he returned to Yezd, 





what God chose to ordain and Truth what He chose to reveal, so | 
that they could not understand how any one could attempt to 
test the truth of a religion by an abstract ethical or moral 
standard.” But the Beha’i teachings are not to be dismissed 
with such short shrift as Mr. Malcolm accords them. The 
spiritual and the political authority of the sect grow year 
by year in Persia, and both have been forwarded by the 
indomitable courage displayed under persecution. “ Our 
martyrs are our witnesses,” the present writer has heard a 
Behi'i exclaim. The fearlessly logical Persian mind may be 
ready to admit that any dispensation preached by an inspired 
messenger must be accepted not in part but without reserve, 
yet the Beha’is realise that “the messenger must be judged 
by the value of the message” (the phrase is their own), and 
there can be little question that the pretensions of Behau’llah 
are in so far justified that his teaching on many points of 
conduet is in advance of that of Mohammed. 


The chapter in Mr. Malcolm’s book which is devoted to 
the history of Islim is the least satisfactory. It is difficult 
for a missionary, even if he be as wide-minded as Mr. 
Malcolm, to judge impartially the aims or the teaching of 
Mohammed ; indeed, one might go yet further, and say that 
the European can scarcely place himself in sympathy with 
the primitive Semitic view in matters appertaining to ethics. 
If there is any point of comparison between Christianity and 
Islam, it is between the Kuran and the Pentateuch, not 
between the Kuran and the New Testament. Mr. Malcolm 
relates a conversation between a Moslem and an Indian 
officer which is very significant :— 

“© Of course, Sihib,’ said the Moslem, ‘ your religion and ours 
are very close together. Your Christ isone of our prophets.’ My 
friend replied: ‘What do you mean? Of course Christ is one 
of your prophets, but to us He is more than a prophet. He is 
the Son of God and the pattern of our lives. Besides there 
is hardly a single practical point where Mohammadans and 
Christians are not entirely at issue. The man looked up and 
said: ‘Sahib, you have read the Kuradn and you have read your 
Bible. I always make that remark to Christians: I made it toa 
Padre the other day: and they almost always say: “ Very true, 
Mohammadanism has a great deal in common with Christianity.” 





and the state of things had entirely changed, mainly owing to 
the deveted work of the Society among the sick. Such 
examples of sacrifice and abuegation must in the end overcome 
part of the prejudice of fanaticism. 





THE EIGHTH EARL OF ELGIN.* 
JAMES Bruce and William Ewart Gladstone were schoo! 
friends, where they had much the same tastes in work and 
play. Bruce astonished his companion on one occasion by 
talking to him with enthusiasm about the prose works of 
Milton, of which Gladstone had never heard. They were 
together ut Oxford. Both were students of Christ Church; 
both took First Classes in the School of Iiterae Humaniores; 
and both began political life as Tories. Gladstone was 
returned to Parliament when he was barely twenty-three ; 
Bruce was not so fortunate. He stood for Fifeshire in 
1837—he was born in 181l—and was beaten. Returned for 
Southampton in 1841, he held the seat for four months 
only, his father dying in the November of that year, and 
Scottish Peers “thinking it beneath their dignity to sit in the 
House of Commons,”—so Mr. Wrong oddly puts it, though 
he knows perfectly well that they are incapacitated by law. 
But the peerage, though it seemed to be a clog, was not to be . 
wholly a disadvantage. It was, anyhow, an ornament, and 
there are positions in public life where the ornament, if not a 
necessity, is at least a valuable asset. In April, 1842, Lord 
Elgin, for this was the title to which he had succeeded, went 
out to Jamaica as Captain-General. His biographer com- 
presses the story of his four years of office into a single page. 
He carried away with him the impression that the Creole 
peasantry were the happiest in the world. (Do Jamaican 
farm servants, we wonder, still “keep good riding-horses for 
their amusement’’?) Jamaica seems to have bored him. 
That could not be said of his next experience of office. In 
the year of his return to England he was offered by the 
Whig Government of the time the post of Governor-General 





* The Earl of Elgin, By George Wrong, M.A, London; Methuen and Co, 
(7s. 6d, net 
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of British North America, and he reached Montreal, which 
was then the seat of Government, on January 30th, 1847,— 
the journey from Boston to Montreal took four days and was 
partly accomplished in sleighs, The situation with which he 
had to deal was full of difficulty. For the present, indeed, 
there was calm. The party of English ascendency were in 
power, and they had things their own way. In March, 1848, 
came a General Election and a change. The English Liberals 
and the French of the province of Quebec coalesced and 
returned a considerable majority. Lord Elgin was determined 
on a policy of conciliation. He began with one of the small 
courtesies which are sometimes worth so much, reading his 
speech, on the meeting of the new Parliament, first in 
English and then in French, The first question was com- 
pensation for damage done in the rebellion. Upper Canada 
had received its share; it was now the turn of Lower Canada. 
Lord Elgin did not feel certain that the Bill was right—~in 
England Mr, Gladstone was strongly opposed to it—but he 
thought that if the Canadian Parliament passed it he could 
not refuse his consent. Passed it was by 47 votes to 18; andon 
April 18th the Governor gave the Royal assent. It had been 
expected that the Bill would be reserved for the consideration 
of the Home Government. When the truth was known 
Montreal rose in riot. The mob broke into the House, 
drove the Members out, and finally set it on fire. But the 
Governor was even more hated than the Parliamentary 
majority. The Scottish Societies were especially enraged 
against their countryman. The Thistle Society erased his 
name from its list of patrons; the St. Andrews Society ex- 
pelled him and returned his subscription,—in a debenture, for 
money was scarce, or, anyhow, precious. The mob used more 
congenial weapons; they stoned him, broke in the panels of his 
carriage, and wounded some members of his retinue. It was 
an ill-omened beginning of self-government; yet it was then 
that the battle was really won, and Lord Elgin, with his 
loyalty to the true principle of constitutional government, is 
entitled to no small share of the credit. 

The other serious business of Lord Elgin’s term of office 
concerned the relations between Canada and the United 
States. In the days of Protection Canadian corn had paid 
only a fifth of the duty generally payable; but the Corn-laws 
were repealed, and a vast industry seemed to be paralysed. 
The Canadians looked naturally to their great Southern 
neighbour. Duties on British and American imports were 
equalised. Then came the negotiation of a commercial treaty. 
Canadian home waters were to be opened to American fisher- 
men; America was to give reciprocity in trade to Canada. 
Lord Elgin went in person to Washington to conduct the 
negotiations, and managed them with supreme tact. By a 
happy stroke of fortune, he had Laurence Oliphant for his 
secretary, and the world is the richer by the secretary’s story 
of the affair, touched up, it may be, here and there, but 
possibly not the worse for that. One anecdote might have come 
out of Martin Chuzzlewit. A certain Democratic Senator 
said magniloquently to Lord Elgin : “ We are about to relume 
the torch of liberty on the altar of slavery,’—it was in the 
days when the Kansas-Nebraska Bill extended slavery to 
the new States of the West, and he was a pro-slavery man. 
The hostess of the evening thereupon remarked in a silvery 
voice: “Oh, I am so glad to hear you say that again, Senator; 
for I told my husband you had made use of exactly the same 
expression to me yesterday, and he said you would not have 
talked such nonsense to anybody but a woman,” The whole 
narrative bears a somewhat grotesque, and yet significant, 
relation to the Fiscal controversy of to-day. 

Lord Elgin’s next employment was that which was to 
make him best known to the world, and by which he is 
probably still best remembered, After two years at home 
he was sent to China. The causa teterrima of the troubles 
was the case of the lorcha ‘Arrow.’ The British ease was 
not a very good one; but the real cause of war was the temper 
of the Chinese Government. British troops were on their way 
to China. Meanwhile the Indian Mutiny had broken out, and 
Lord Elgin saw that China must wait, and diverted the force 
to Caleutta. They supplied a garrison for Bengal and the 
famous Naval Brigade which did such good service at the front. 
He went to Calcutta himself, and was not pleased with what 
he saw. “I have seldom heard from man or woman,” he said, 
9 sentence which was reconcileable with the hypothesis that 
Christianity had ever come into the world” But no one is 








seen at his best when he is in deadly fear for his life and for 
others who may be dearer than life. In China he had to hold 
his own against adversaries who were at once insolent and 
cunning. Nor did his own people fail to give him trouble, 
and his allies gave him still more. It is needless to follow 
the story of how at last the Chinese Commissioners were 
brought to meet the Europeans, But the end was not 
yet. This and that stratagem was defeated, and the 
Treaty of Tientsin was signed. The work seemed to be 
finished, though it really had to be done over again, 
Part of the time of Lord Elgin’s presence in the Far East 
was occupied with a Mission to Japan. Nothing in the 
volume is more interesting than the experiences of this acute 
observer. “In China, on every side, Lord Elgin had seen 
incompetence, stagnation, and decay; in Japan he found 
alertness, vigour, and strength.” For two centuries the 
country had been strictly shut up against all foreign 
influences. In Yedo there was but one Japanese who could 
speak English, and he was popularly known as_ the 
“Scoundrel.” Yet.there was no lack of intelligence. The 
people understood with almost miraculous celerity the 
novelties that were brought under their notice. That any 
one foresaw the development of after years it would be 
absurd to say; but, as we read to-day, the observations of 
the visitors of 1858 seem full of prophecy. 

After the first Mission to China came a brief time of 
official life in England. Lord Elgin was Postmaster-General 
with a seat in the Cabinet for a few months. In 1860 the 
understanding with China came to an end. The stipulation 
that the European representatives should be received at 
Pekin was never fulfilled. The American Minister, indeed, 
got there. But he went in a common cart; he never saw the 
Emperor, for he refused to “kowtow,” and his visit was 
officially recorded as that of the “ American tribute-bearer.” 
In 1860 Lord Elgin went on his second Mission, He did his 
duty with tact and firmness, and achieved the results which 
he was sent to secure. But the story of the Chinese War is 
a dismal and discreditable affair. It bogan with the disgrace 
of repulse, and was continued with the worse disgrace of 
victory abused, It is but a poor consolation to know that the 
behaviour of our allies was far worse than our own. Lord 
Elgin went home by way of the Philippines. He contrasts 
Manila with Hong-kong in one significant sentence. “ There the 
devil is worshipped in his naked deformity; here he displays 
some at least of the feathers which he wore before he fell.” 
He reached home on April 11th, 1861; he left it again in the 
following January to take up the Viceroyalty of India. His 
time in that country was short, After astay of seven months 
in Calcutta, itself a severe trial of strength, he started 
on a grand tour of the country, meaning, doubtless, to 
learn by personal observation something of what the country 
wanted. He reached Dharmsala, in the Himalayas, but the 
air of the mountain altitudes completed what that of low. 
lying Calcutta had begun. At Dharmsala on November 20th, 
1863, he breathed his last at an age when Englishmen are 
often only beginning their serious political career. What 
might have been the greatest opportunity of his life never 
fully came to him, but his tale of service was such as few 
have surpassed. Mr. Wrong has seen a good occasion 
for telling it afresh, and has used it with distinguished 
success. 





NOVELS. 

THE GAME.* 
WE confess to a preference for the legitimate novel, the 
story which contains a reasonable number of characters and 
a more or less complex scheme of action, as against the 
elongated short story, which is no more than a single episode. 
Short stories should appear in their proper garb, and not be 
padded out with wide margins, illustrations, and decorations 
into the semblance of something else. Having made our 
complaint, we are free to say that Mr. London’s short stories 
are usually filled with such dramatic power, and cast so 
many sidelights into various ways of life, that they almost 
deserve to rank with the more complex forms of fiction. 
The Game is a tale of the prize-ring, and the best tale 
of the sort that we remember. Serious literature, if we 

















*® The Game. By Jack London, London: W. Heinemann. [6s,] 
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ignore Hazlitt’s memorable essay, has, indeed, had little 
to say to the bruiser. The old writers in Bell's Life and 
Bowiana were simply sporting journalists. Borrow has given 
us some magnificent pictures of prize-figbting, but only 
as wayside episodes in a different form of romance. There 
is, of course, Cashel Byron’s Profession, which depicts the 
prize-ring sympathetically and with surprising technical 
knowledge. But Mr. Bernard Shaw is always moralist, 
sociologist, and comedian rather than novelist; and even in 
the admirable scene where Cashel Byron and Paradise fight 
before Cetewayo we detect allegory, and are on the scent for 
a moral deduction. Mr. London’s method is that of the 
serious novelist. He knows the life he depicts in every one 
of its phases. He describes it in a style of uncompromising 
realism, and at the same time he shows the great passions of 
humanity working on that narrow stage and glorifying what 
is sordid and ugly. If it be romance to find a core of beauty 
in harsh and tragical scenes, then the author of The Call of 
the Wild is a true yomancer. His special subject is the 
primitive instincts which lie behind our well-draped civilisa- 
tion; but, having true insight, he sees that such instincts are 
capable of a decent and beautiful presentation, that there is 
idealism and nobility in them as well as barbarism. If an 
indictment of the prize-ring is wanted, it will be found in a 
far more terrible form in such a story as this than in the 
ordinary study in “ink and snow.” The work is wholesome, 
because it is wholly honest, neither glorifying animalism, nor 
shirking ugliness, nor forgetting that in our common nature 
the saint is more potent than the satyr. 

The story is of the simplest kind. A boy of twenty, a 
workman in a sailmaker’s loft, is left to provide for a mother 
and sisters, and, being a lover of boxing, finds that in the 
prize-ring he can eke out his small wages. He falls in love 
with a shop-girl, and the tale of their love-making is told 
with much delicacy and charm. Both are “ working-class 
aristocrats.” “Theirs was a self-respect, a regard for the 
niceties and clean things of life, which had held them aloof from 
their kind.” They are about to be married, and to get money 
for setting up house the boy undertakes a last fight, and the 
girl, in boy’s clothes, is hidden behind the stage to watch him. 
This fight is the main episode, and it is described with a swift- 
ness and subtlety which it would be hard to overpraise. . The 
opponent is a man called Ponta, a typical bruiser, “the beast 
with a streak for a forehead, with beady eyes under lowering 
and bushy brows, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, sullen-mouthed.” It 
is the battle of a Cyclops and a young Apollo. The boy first 
tries to tire his opponent out by fighting always on the 
defensive, and avoiding his rushes by his extreme agility. 
Then he receives a blow which is all but a knock-out, and to 
regain his strength he keeps always in a “clinch,” so that his 
opponent cannot strike freely. Slowly he recovers, and then 
he begins to take the offensive. He presses his opponent till 
he is dazed and broken, and is on the eve of victory when his 
foot slips. Ponta strikes fiercely at his chin, and he falls 
with a broken neck :- 

“This, then, was the end of it all—of the carpets, and furniture, 
and the little rented house, of the meetings and walking out, 
the thrilling nights of. starshine, the deliciousness of surrender, the 
loving and the being loved. She was stunned by the awful facts 
of this Game she did not understand—the grip it laid on men’s 
souls, its irony and faithlessness, its risks and hazards and fierce 
insurgences of the blood, making woman pitifulnot the be-all 
and end-all of man, but his toy and his pastime ;}to woman his 
mothering and care-taking, his moods and his moments, but to 
the Game his days and nights of striving, the tribute of his head 
and hand, his most patient toil and wildest effort, all the strain 
and the stress of his Teing-t the Game, his heart’s desire.” 

As we have said, the book is a short story, and not a novel. 
Tn a novel that blow of Ponta’s, as blind and illogical as the 
bullet in Richard Feverel, could not be tolerated as the crisis 
of the drama, But in a short story it is legitimate to take 
an episode out of its context and present it as an emblem of 
the ironies of life. Considered in this light, The Game is 
powerful and tragic tale of the eternal conflict between man’s 
love and his passion for action, between the domestic and the 
primeval. Mr. London is not without his faults. He writes 
sometimes in a style compounded of slang and strange 
metaphors which is an offence to the lover of pure English, 
and sometimes, but rarely, he is betrayed into rhetoric. But 
on the whole, we know few writers who are capable of a 
realism so unsparing, and at the same time a philosophy 


The Little Neighbour. By Mary Deane. (John Murray. 68.)— 
Gina Sanfrey, the “little neighbour” of the title, furnishes a 
most terrifying instance of the transaction described by Sir 
Anthony Absolute as “taking the livestock on the property.” 
The cunning proprietor of an ancient mansion called Fraggarts 
takes the precaution of reserving, when selling, a small cottage 
near the old house, in which he speedily abandons his grown-up 
daughter. Naturally enough, the purchaser, George Donithorne, 
a wealthy and good-natured bachelor, is eventually driven into 
marrying the young lady, with results which are entirely 
disastrous to his happiness. The plot of the book is on simple 
lines; but it is well written, and the characters are adequately 
drawn, so that the story is very readable. The interest is alittle 
diminished by Gina being so fantastic a being as not to be 
completely sane, and the reader must admit that the author had 
really no alternative but to kill her in the end. Jeannette, 
the wife of the man who is practically George Donithorne’s 
adopted son, is an attractive character; but so eminently 
practical a lady should really have been called Janet, the French 
version of the name savouring of an affectation which by no 
means belongs to the character. 

Captain Balaam of the Cormorant. By Morley Roberts. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 93s. 6d.)—With the season of the summer 
drapery sales for ladies comes a season of short stories for novel- 
readers. It is to be supposed that persons in search of repose on 
summer holidays find that short stories make even less call on 
their intelligence than complete novels, At any rate, the month 
of July always sees a large issue of this form of “literary 
anodyne.” Mr. Morley Roberts presents us in this little 
collection with the portraits of five or six merchant skippers, 
about whom, to follow his nautical lead, he spins fairly enter- 
taining yarns. The gentleman who fills the title-réle is quite the 
least attractive of the collection, and his story is not the most 
interesting. “The Comedy of the Oriana” is the most 
ingenious of the stories, though it is run hard by the only 
sketch in the book which deals with a woman, “The Mutinous 
Conduct of Mrs. Ryder.” Readers who like stories of the 
sea will be amused by the book, while those who do not 
should be sufficiently deterred by the cover from attempting 
to read it. 

A Prince of Lovers. By Sir William Magnay, Bart. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Sir William Magnay contrives to invest 
his new novel with a pleasantly romantic atmosphere. ‘The 
practised reader will certainly have very little difficulty in 
discovering the identity of Lieutenant Ludovic von Bertheim, 
but he will hardly anticipate the numerous complications which 
follow the elopement of the Princess with that gallant young 
gentleman. It is rather churlish to complain of too much 
generosity on the part of an author, but it must be confessed 
that at the end the story is a little spun out, and dangers seem 
invented simply for the sake of giving the author so many more 
pages of adventure to write. The Princess is not a specially 
interesting heroine, simply because her beauty is her chief 
attraction, and it is an attraction which cannot be conveyed by 
spirited narrative; but is hardly fair to expect elaborate 
character-drawing in a book which only pretends to the merits 
of a novel of adventure. In its own line the story is very 
successful, and it should be popular among readers who enjoy 
finding the words “dungeon,” “ robbers’ lair,” &c., sprinkled over 
the pages of a novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 
FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTION. 

Free Trade versus Protection: Some Considerations on the Case. 
By T. G. P. Hallet, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Member of Council 
of the Unionist Free Trade Club, &. (Cassell and Co. 6d.) 
—One feels that it is a pity that this little volume did not 
appear at an earlier stage in the Fiscal controversy. It contains 
one of the most masterly defences of the principles of Free-trade 
which we have yet seen. Throughout the whole of the con- 
troversy, there has been a lamentable confusion of statement and 
idea as regards the facts in issue. The Protectionist finds it easy 
to forget that trade is an exchange, that foreign trade is a form 
of mutual co-operation by which each side may profit, that the 
sale of imports in our free markets is conditioned by the purchase 
of our exports, and, above all, that market—* the place or system 
of exchange”—is best when it is allowed to grow and develop 
according to its own free laws of individual demand and supply. 
Mr. Hallet, therefore, very wisely devotes an interesting 
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controversy.” He avoids as far as possible the discussion 
of the relative desirability of Free-trade and Protection in 
the abstract; and, consequently, he enhances the practical 
value of his book. The main consideration for him has been 
to show that it would be suicidal for us to go back to the 
Protectionist system of sixty years ago. Such a policy would 
falsify market value itself (and, by the way, the chapter on 
market value is excellent), and would convert the market “ into 
a scheme of plunder.” To make good this statement, Mr. Hallet 
enters into the abstract, but never loses his characteristic clear- 
ness. Tariff walls—be their purpose Imperial or moral—do not 
increase the utility supply, or economise the difficulty of obtaining 
it, and are, therefore, contrary to the great object of political 
economy. Mr. Hallet does well to emphasise the fact that, could 
the Protectionist foreign walls be destroyed, no one would rejoice 
more than the Free-trader; for he abhors selfish particularism, 
and his great desire is universal Free-trade. He sees that no 
system but the free exchange system can enable evary nation to 
produce those things which it can produce most profitably. Thus 
is the labourer benefited, as his labour is made more productive. 
The whole Protectionist argument, which is essentially a pro- 
ducer’s argument, has carefully overlooked this. In short, even 
Retaliation at its best would but destroy “the fighting force of 
the home market,” and the true policy of international trade 
must be “ to fight foreign tariffs by free imports.” But the worst 
feature of the whole Fiscal “ Reform” scheme is that the change 
which it desires would mean a mixed policy of taxation and 
exemption. The chapter on “Imperial Thinking” is enjoyable 
reading. Mr. Hallet calls it “reactionary thinking.” The 
Colonies, though a ‘‘ monopoly monster” seeks to make them the 
Imperial figurehead for its operations, “ maintain a dignified 
attitude of reserve.” The term “monster” is not without 
justification, for does not this monopolist Combine propose to 
make a property out of necessity P? It calls this Imperialism. 








IN PEACE AND WAR. 

In Peace and War. By Sir John Furley. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Sir J. Furley’s book is chiefly occupied with 
a, narrative of his experiences in the Franco-German War, where 
he was engaged in distributing the help furnished by subscribers 
in this country to the sick and wounded of the two armies, and 
to distressed non-combatants. It was a service of no small 
danger, chiefly due to the “spy” mania which was acute in 
France. Hardships of the acutest kind, cold and wet and 
hunger and minor troubles, went to make up as great a total 
of suffering endured in doing good to others as can be well 
imagined. Much of what Sir John Furley observed may be 
summed up by saying that he found the Germans brutal and the 
French incompetent. He speaks also in strong language of the 
scandalous abuse of the “ Red Cross” symbol. He was so much 
impressed by this fact that he always avoided as far as was 
possible the display of it. He has something to say about the 
Commune and its proceedings which contrasts strongly with 
some recent defences of it. His adventures in France did not 
satisfy him, for in 1874 he found his way to the theatre of war in 
the Carlist revolt. The enthusiasm of the population for Don 
Carlos strongly impressed him. It seems probable that but for 
the incompetence of the Pretender the movement might have 
had serious consequences. Another ehapter refers to the help 
given to the sufferers by the great floods of the Garonne in 1875, 
and yet another to the Boer War. This is a highly interesting 
book. Surely the British nation is pre-eminent in its zeal for this 
charitable work, and in the efficiency of the men who administer 
jts bounty. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other sorms,] 








Zanzibar in Contemporary Times. By Robert Nunez Lyne. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Lyne, who is in the 
service of the Zanzibar Government, tells the story of the island 
in the nineteenth century. Zanzibar has had eight rulers since 
1804, including the present Sultan, Ali bin Hamoud, who came to 
the throne in 1902. One of these, Said ben Sultan, reigned for 
fifty-two years, and made use of this long spell of power to build 
up aconsiderable dominion. He seems to have been a man of 
conspicuous ability who, had he lived three centuries earlier and 
had a free hand, without European Powers to hedge him in, 
might have been’an Empire-maker. Three of his sons—Majid, 
Barghash, und Khalifa—reigned successively, the second being 





the most distinguished of the three. The most important thing 
in Zanzibar history is the slave trade. That we have always 
followed the most excellent way, even in recent times, can hardly 
be affirmed. Domestic slavery has presented problems which 
have puzzled the best-intentioned administrators. But we can 
certainly show cleaner hands than any other European Power, 
The Portuguese never pretended to any zeal in the Abolitionist 
cause, while the French seriously hindered it. Slave-traders used 
the French flag, and politicians in France, anxious to exploit 
patriotic feeling, played knowingly into the hands of the dealers, 
They knew perfectly well that the flag was used to cover the 
traffic, but they got a cheap popularity by maintaining immunity 
from search. Mr. Lyne gives a picturesque but not flattering 
account of Zanzibar morals. The people are commonly sober, but 
that is about the only virtue they practise. 


Twenty Years in the Far Last: Sketches of Sport, Travel, and 
Adventure. By W. 8. Pexcival. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Percival’s “adventures” began long before he 
reached the “Far Hast.” Travelling down from Fenchurch 
Street to the Albert Docks he fell among thieves, but was able 
to give a very good account of himself. So much for chap. 1. 
In chap. 2 we reach Australia, and are introduced to a very 
delightful family in the Bush, and to the business and sport 
of a cattle station. On p. 111 we do really come in sight 
of the East. “Twenty-four Hours with a Madman” isa very 
exciting tale of life at Shanghai. Here we come across a very 
strange ghost story. A friend of Mr. Percival was found dead 
outside his house. The doctors pronounced the cause of death to 
be aneurism of the heart. Nothing had been taken from the 
corpse except the shoes. . In falling to the ground the dead man’, 
cheek had touched a piece of jagged granite. This wasembedded 
in it, and it was left when the corpse was buried. The “madman” 
of the story was the deceased’s uncle, who arrived immediately 
after the occurrence, and Mr. Percival offered to take charge 
of him for a day,—he was in a state of excitement, naturally 
increased by what had happened. In the course of the day Mr. 
Percival was in great danger from his visitor. The madman 
seized him as he lay in a reclining chair, and was on the point of 
using a carving-knife which he had secreted about him, when the 
dead man entered the room, with the piece of granite visible in 
his cheek, and said: “Uncle, come this way and let us talk 
quietly.” The madman, not a whit surprised, quitted his hold. 
Not the least interesting chapter is the fourth, which tells us 
about Japan as Mr. Percival saw it some twenty years ago. 


The Diary of a Girl in France in 1821. By Mary Browne. Edited 
by the Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. (John Murray. 9s. net.)—In 1821 
Mary Browne, a girl of fourteen, went to France with her father 
and mother and five brothers and sisters. She met with the 
disappointments that older people do not escape. She found that 
there are east winds on the other side of the Channel, and that 
La Belle France must be looked for elsewhere than in the Pas de 
Calais, Probably these things were not, on the whole, dis- 
agreeable. She left England with a strong suspicion that France 
and French people were very much inferior, and came back to it 
with the suspicion changed to a conviction. It is not exactly 
easy to say why the book has been published, but it may come 
under the general head of matériel pour servir. Here we see the 
temper which twenty years of war had brought about, and six 
years of peace had done but little to change, 


Thoughts after Business. By a City Man. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The “City Man” is not humorous, but he is 
pugnacious, and pugnacity is perhaps the next best thing after 
humour to make an essay readable. He is often trite. It is 
really a little late to say : “What a solace books are!” and “This 
mortal state is mainly one of probation.” On the other hand, he 
belabours various conventional beliefs with a vigour that leaves 
at least an impression of novelty. He is notalwaysjust. To say 
that “Kings and statesmen” are “mainly responsible” for wars 
is too absurd, It is from commercial jealousies or ambitions that 
the quarrels of nations arise. They fight for the freedom or the 
restriction of trade. Not Kings and statesmen, but “ City men,” 
one might say, are the makers of wars. The Kaiser is the most 
restless of present-day Monarchs, but it is the commerce of 
Germany that he seeks to promote. The Russo-Japanese War, 
again, is largely the result of financial speculation. 


Diversions Day by Day. By E. F. Benson and Eustace H. 
Miles. (Hurst and Blackett. 4s.)—Messrs. Benson and Miles 
seek to inform their readers how they may find amusement and 
exercise, recreation for mind and body, in ways and in circum- 
stances which do not appear promising for either one or the 
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other. They describe, for instance, several games which can be 
played without difficulty or damage in rooms. These come under 
the head of “ Games for Small Spaces.” Then there are “ Games 
in Larger Spaces.” Further on we find excellent advice on the 
“Three C’s”—Co-operation, Cleanliness, and Clothing—and a 
very equitable summing up of a case often argued, never with a 
definite result, Games v. Gymnastics. This is a volume of the 
“Tmperial Athletic Library,” and likely to be of great use. 


Idle Ideas in 1905. By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hurst and Blackett. 
$s, 6d.)—We have not always been able properly to appreciate 
Mr. Jerome’s fun, but Idle Ideas we have found distinctly amusing. 
They are, in the first place, “ Ideas in 1905,” for they are about 
things of the day, and they are always put with good humour 
and without any straining at effect. There is, for instance, 
“What Mrs. Wilkins Thought about It,”—“It” being the Fiscal 
question. The matter is very neatly put to her by a Chamber- 
lainite: “ Unless we, as a country, insist upon paying at least 
twenty per cent. more for everything that wo want, it is calculated 
that in a very few years England won’t have a penny left.” And 
Mrs. Wilkins sums up the argument admirably when she remarks 
that it “sounds a bit topsy-turvy.” Then there is the practice 
now common in periodicals of giving a summary of previous parts 
of a serial story. What will this come to? asks Mr. Jerome. 
Why should we take the trouble to read what a sub-editor will 
read for us? “There will come a day when the businesslike 
editor will say to himself: ‘ What in thunder is the sonse of my 
paying one man to write a story of sixty thousand words, and 
another man to read it and tell it again in sixteen hundred ?’” 
Then would come an ago of “short stories” with a vengeance, 
and a quite terrible cutting down of authors’ remuneration. 
“ Marie Corelli and Hall Caine—if all I hear about them is true— 
will possibly make their ten or twelve shillings a week. But what 
about the rest of us? This thing is worrying me.” 


The Starchy Foods in Health and Sickness (3d. net), and Plain 
Dinners (6d. net). By Alice Braithwaite. (To be obtained from 
the Author, Harrogate.)—It may interest any of our readers who 
are inclined to adopt vegetarianism to look at these two little 
books, which contain many useful recipes. It is curious to note 
how vegetarianism seems to produce a moral enthusiasm in those 
who practise it. 


The Oxford English Dictionary. Vol. VI., “ Mandgragora ”"— 
“Matter.” By Henry Bradley. Double Section. (Clarendon 
Press. 5s.)—It may be as well to recall the state of forwardness 
in which the Dictionary now finds itself. “A”—*“K,” then, 
occupy the first volumes,—i.e., half of the whole. Of the second 
half, “ L,” “0,” and “ Q” are finished. What remains to be done 
is “M,” from “ Matter” to the end; “N”; “P,” from “ Pen- 
nached” to the end; “R,” from “ Reign” to the end; and the 
last letters of the alphabet, “S”—“ Z.” 





The County of Suffolk: Records and MSS. Edited by W. A. 
Coppinger, LL.D. Vol. IV., “ Labourers”— Southwold.” (H. 
Sotheran. 21s. net per vol.; only sold in sets of 5 vols.)— 
We may mention, by way of giving a specimen of this work, that 
under the heading of Lowestoft (of which twenty spellings are 
given) there are twelve pages of entries, numbering not less 
than two hundred. 


Scnoot-Booxs.—In “ Blackie’s Latin Texts,” Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. (Blackie and Son), we have Eutropi 
Breviariwm, Edited by W. H. S. Jones, M.A. (8d. net), A few 
critical notes are given, and there is an index, and an introduc- 
tion more likely to be useful to the teacher than the pupil. We 
cannot profess much interest in Eutropius, though he certainly 
has the recommendation that he “ presents instances of the main 
rules of Latin Syntax in their simplest form.” The quantities 
are marked, but we do not know on what principle. Here are 
some specimens from p. 25:—“decimé,” “consulum,” “ integer 
mansit,” “ingéns,” “populis.” It seems to us that all the 
marks here are on syllables which it is impossible to mis- 
pronounce.——From the same publishers we have of English 
texts with notes H. W. Longfellow’s Hiawatha, Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by P. T. Creswell, M.A. (1s.) Tho 
prefatory remarks on the poem are a valuable addition, and 
the notes contain much that is interesting——In the series 
of “Blackie’s Little French Classics” we have Jacomo ow le 
Brigand, par Alexandre Dumas, Edited by Norman Frazer, M.A. 
(6d.) ; Mateo Falcone, par Prosper Mérimée, Edited by J. E. Michell, 
M.A. (6d,); and Moliére’s L’Avare, Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. 
(10d.)——-In “ Blackie’s Little German Classics” Sintram, by 
De La Motte-Fouqué, Edited by Medina Pittis (6d.)——We have 
also French Exercises, by H. G. Atkins, M.A, (1s.), to accompany 


“The Skeleton French Grammar.”——Of an exsellent series of . 


“ Blackie’s English School Texts,” Edited by W. H.-D. Rouse, 
Litt.D., we have Tales from the Arabian Nights, Sindbad the Sailor, . 
Charles Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, Charles Kingsley’s Heroes, 
and Early Voyages to Japan (8d. per vol.)}——We have also 
received Elementary Experimental Science, by W. Mayhowe Heller, 
B.Sc., and Edwin G. Ingold (same publishers, 2s, 6d. net). 


New Epitions.—The History of England. By Lord Macaulay. 
5 vols. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. and 3s. net per vol.)—Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s preface avoids all but the most perfunctory 
notice of the History, and is occupied with a statement of the 
plan by which Mr. McCarthy’s own historical works are to be 
brought into line with Lord Macaulay’s. There is an obvious 
discrepancy in the scale on which the two parts of the work are 
constructed. Lord Macaulay’s five volumes are occupied with 
the history of seventeen years (1685-1702). There are two 
preliminary chapters, it is true, which fill something less than a 
half of Vol. I.; but, on the other hand, there is a gap in Vol. V. 
Mr. McCarthy’s five volumes cover a period about ten times as long, 
from the accession of Anne to the Diamond Jubilee of Victoria. We 
need not go any further to find reasons for thinking Mr. McCarthy’s 
publishers ill-advised in proposing, and that gentleman in accept- 
ing, the idea of making a Macaulay and McCarthy combination 
after the manner of “Hume and Smollett.” We have no wish to. 
depreciate Mr. McCarthy’s unquestionable abilities, but we can- 
not help feeling that there is something almost bizarre in the 
combination. Fortunately, the two writers cannot come into 
direct comparison ; still, imagination will play with the possibility. 
Fancy Mr. McCarthy describing the siege of Londonderry! 
Fancy, again, Macaulay contemplating his continuator !——In the 
“ Bohn Library” (G. Bell and Sons, 5s.) we have Vol. VII. of The 
Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., Edited by Temple Scott. The 
volume contains “ Historical and Political Tracts: Irish.”- There 
are between forty and fifty of these (the “ Drapier Letters” have 
appeared in an earlier volume), and they throw a curious light on 
Irish history at the time when “Ascendency” principles had 
reached their highest development.——The same publishers send 
us Swift’s Journal to Stella, Edited by Frederick Ryland, M.A. 
(2s. net). It is a volume in the “ York Library.”——Tales and 
Fantasies. By R. Louis Stevenson. (Chattoand Windus. 6s,.)—— 
Some Notable Hamlets. By Clement Scott. With a New Chapter on 
Mr. H. B, Irving by Mr. W. L. Courtney. (Greeniug and Co. 138.) 
e 
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Annandale (N.), Faroes and Iceland, cr 870 ...+.+++-(Clarendon Press) net 4/6 
Beddoes (W.), A Son of Ashur, Cr 8V0.,....s::s0ssesecseer senses wee | 3/6 
rain (B. M,), All About Japan, Cr 8V0.....ccserceereescerevensens sovvee(eVell) ne& 3/6 
rown (C.), Trial and Triumph, Cr 8VO .,...sccsseeeseseeee vee(J- Clarke) net 2/6 
Byerley (L. W.), In Merry Portsmouth Town, cr 8v0.........(Stockwell) net 3/0 
Capes (B.), A Jay of ex B pe OID ~iincsnerbicncecnsostes sosee(Methuen) 6/0 
Capes (B.), Romance of Lohengrin, cr 8V0 .....ssssesssseecersescosseenseecns | 6/0 
Comstock (S, C.), Rebel Prince: a Novel, CF 8VO ...cscsesssessesseeseseeses (Long) 6/0 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, Vol, IL, 460 .......0cssssersereresersersnreee net 25/0 
Cox (W. L, P.), Aids to Belief in the Miracles and Divinity (E, Stock) net 2/6 
Craig (B.), Rock Plants, cr 8yo..... sesseseeee(Stockwell) net 2/6 


Deaver . B.), Enlargement of the Prostate, 8vo_... ..(Bebman) net 30/0 
= F. A.) and Walker (C, F.), Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry, 

er Svo aot déveos® 
Greener (W.), The Exploits of Jo Salis, cr 8vo.............(Hurst & Blac: poo 6/0 
Guinness (H. G.), History Unveiling Prophecy, 8vo 
ary ag W,), Paths to Power, cr 8V0.......00 000 














Hancock (H, J.), Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu, 8vo ...,.. 

Hedges (e) Modern Lightning Conductors, 8vo ............(Lock net 6/6 
Herkless G. , College of St. Leonard, 8V0 ........:.++0+00( We Blackwood) net 7/6 
Hewlett (M,), Fool Errant: @ Novel, cr 8V0 ......ssss0eeeeee(Heinemann) 6 
Higgins (A. P.), Elements of Agricultural Law, cr 8v0 ....... -.(Vinton) net 3/6 
Houchin (J, W.), The Vision of God, cr 8V0 ....css+sesereeee (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Hulbert (A, B.), Queen of Quelparte, cr 8vo ...... ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hume fy The Opal Serpent: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .....sessssereererserserers(eong) 6/0 
Knight (H, B.), History and Records of the Buffs, 8vo (Gale & Polden) net 25/0 
Marshall (J. T.), Job and his Comforters, cr 8V0......000 seoeee(J- Clarke) net 2/6 
Mumford (E, W.), Whitewash, cr 8vo ....., posuubbacesbonsetoeea (Ward & ape 6/0 
Nicholls (A, E.), Seamanship and Viva-Voce Guide, 8vo......(J. Brown) net 6/0 
Pedder 3 ¢), The Shadow of Rome, Cr 8V0 .....sserereersererssesere(Lee StOCK) 6/0 
Seaton (P.), For Love and Loyalty: a Novel, er 8vo., .(@. A. Morton) 6/0 





Smart (J. 8.), James Macpherson, cr 8V0 ......:.0sesseeusseesesereyveee( Nutt) net 3/6 
Strawson (G, F.), Insects and Fungi Injurious to Plants, Part I, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Swinburne (A. C.), Love's Cross-Currents, cr 8yo,.,(Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Taylor (T.), Cotton Weaving and Designing, cr 8vo,,. (Longmans) net 7/6 







quengiie after Business Hours, by a City Man, 12mo (Simpkin) 2/6 
Two Friends of Old England, by Saxo-Norman, cr 8vo E. Wilson) 2/6 
Yorke (C.), Alix of the Glen: a Novel, cr 8V0...cscsseses veon(Long) 6/0 
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—Apply, Box 77, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A firm of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, connected with large concessions abroad, have 
ACANCY for an ARTICLHD PUPIL. Thorough training in London 
laboratory ; field experience, if desired, abroad; position secured after training. 
Premium.—Box 219, Judd’s Advertising Offices, 5 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


ONG-ESTABLISHED LADIES’ SCHOOL on sea 

front in fashionable Seaside Resort on South Coast FOR DISPOSAL. 

Capital required not exceeding £1,200,—For details, apply “B.," c/o Merrett 
and Co., Chartered Accountants, 15 Coleman Street, London, E.c, 


IW\VRANSFER of highly successful BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOL for GIRLS in fashionable South Coast resort. 13 Boarders 
and 28 Day Pupils, Annual receipts nearly £1,600; large annual net profit, 
Goodwill and furniture, £1,200 or close offer; excellent opportunity ; present 
Principal retiring through ill-health, having r a competency,—For 
further particulars apply to Mr. TRUMAN, Educational Agent, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RANSFER of high-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
GIRLS in exceedingly healthy apn yo Very attractive premises in 
beautiful grounds; additional premises and land could be obtained. Annual 
receipts over £3,000; e annual net income; £3,500 required for goodwill 
and furniture.—For f er ticulars apply Mr. TRUMAN, Educational 
Agent, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RANSFER of large high-class DAY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, containing over 100 Pupi Annual receipts nearly £1,000; good 
annnal net profit; excellent opening for experienced University woman,— 
For further particulars epply Mr. TRU. » Educational Agent, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. JOHN HUNTER. 
DRE. JOHN HUNTER, 

The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D., of Glasgow, Author of **The Coming 
Church,” will PREACH in BECHSTEIN HALL, on Sunday Mornings, 
July 16th, 23rd, at 11.15. The Sermon on *‘ Citizenship’ delivered June 25th 
has been priuted by request; price Sixpence; Williams and Norgate, 
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F YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE in 
th ces of :—~ 
Septem ISTANT MASTER to teach principally Mathomatics. Salary, £150 


annum, ‘ 
7 ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach principally Science. Salary, £120 


each annum, é 

One ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally Mathematics and Physi- 

cal Exercises. Salary, £120 per annum, : : 

One ASSISTANT MISTRESS with special qualifications for preparatory 
work. Solery, 41 rannum, : d 
One ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally English and Physical 

Exercises. Salary, £100 per annum, 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than Saturday, July 29th, 1905, Copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The WEST BIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE in 
September the services of two MASTERS (one qualified in Science aud Mathe- 
matics, and one in English and General Subjects) for the purpose of conducting 
courses of instruction for Groups of Elementary Teachers, and undertaking 
some teaching in Secondary Schools, at £200 each per annum, 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they must 
be returned not later than Saturday, July 29th, 1905. Copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


OUNTY QO F LONDON. 
L.C.C. PADDINGTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTER. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATION for the 
appointment of an Assistant-Master qualified to teach Mathematics at the 
sievecemed School. f 

The commencing salary will be £140 a year, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Monday, 24th 
July, 1905, accompanied by a copy of three testimonials of recent date. 
Candidates applying through the post for a form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 


G. L. GOMME, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
July, 1905. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND PUPIL TEAUHERS’ CENTRES. 
HEAD AND ASSISTANT TEACHERS REQUIRED, 


A Male Head-Teacher (married) is required for Chester-le-Street, and a 
number of Lady Assistant Teachers are required for various Secondary Schools 
and Pupil Teachers’ Centres, Full particulars with forms ef application are 
now obtainable.—Applications must be delivered before 10 a.m. on 24th July, 
1905, to the SECRETARY for Higher Education, Shire Hall, Durham, 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF. MANOHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is PREPARED to APPOINT a UNIVERSITY LECTURER 
or LECTURERS in the following Subjects ;— 
MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY and TACTICS, 
MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY, 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


A PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 

in their own house, RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. House fees, 66 guineas a year,—Address, H. CANTUAR, Hurst 
Grove, Bedford. To be forwarded. 


A LADY with very high connection who receives twelve 

Girls only, near Town, baving a larger house than is needed, would give 
the advantages of her HOME SCHOOL to TWO FINISHING PUPILS, 
Daughters of Service or Professional Men of good standing, at HALF FEES,— 
“CLEBICUS,” Melliship’s, Stationer, Westbourne Grove, 


OUTH COAST.—The PRINCIPAL of a first-class 

GIRLS’ SCHOQL, to fill vacancies in the division for elder girls before 

the holidays begin, will RECEIVE THREE PUPILS over 16 at a considerable 

reduction in fees,—Particulars in confidence from BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 
Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, 8.E.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—Miss ANDBEW; Miss TATE, 
B.A. (London), Somerville College, Oxford. Large detached house, facing the 
Heath ; good en, playing field; tennis, cricket, hockey. Preparation for 
University En xams. Special advantages for Music, Languages, Art. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—BDUCATION 

for YOUNG CHILDREN, aged 6 to 10, in comfortable home under 

experienced Swiss Governess, house, healthy situation among the 
Berkshire Downs. Highest references,—Apply to Mrs, KEBLE. 


RS. STANSFIELD, Diplomée, Royal Manchester 

College of Music, Pupil of Mrs, Hutchinson, VISITS SCHOOLS for 

Betas and CLASS SINGING, also HARMONY,-—183 Drake Street, 
le. 


ORTICULTURE 


PRACTICAL and TECHNICAL TRAINING for LADY PUPILS 
under Gold Medallist (Lady) on Flower and Fruit Farm. 
Employment for successful Students after training. 


Terms on application to ROBT. WINLO, Chudleigh, South Devon. 


‘Spiele counde, OF THE WEST RIDING 









































HUROH EDUCATION OORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S,W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional trainiug for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes Be oe ag for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s tificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London, 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education, The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars asto qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxtord, or the Hon, Sec., 
Mias MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hanta, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzz £100). 
(PABEKSTONE, DORSET,) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fur £40-45) 
(8T, LEONARBDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education ma Se and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
Lp ean men, @ Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


(aUK0H OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIBLS, Ltd 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
2 6 UPPSR BAKER STBEET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and othera. 


2% 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 

For particulars apply to SECBETABY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE,—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som, Coll,, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
hace | situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A, H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S.; Mr, Arthur Milman. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals; Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field, Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


eee ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY,— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near gea; hockey- 
field, Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses, Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OLKESTONE.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
MASTER OF HARROW, a Schoo! for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters. Parents may confidently rely — the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


OLKESTONE.—TWO GIRLS will be RECEIVED 

in a high-class LADIES’ COLLEGE at HALF-FEES to fill unexpected 

vacancies; house in splendid position; good modern Education; excellent 

staff, Governess student required ; premium 20 guineas.—Write, “ RADNOR,” 
care of Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, London, 


VERDALE SOHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIBE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKABD, M,A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references,. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSBY. 
-Splendid Buildings. Gymuasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
a-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Rly hi Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 



































ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B,A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 
HANTRY MOUNT SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STOBTFOBD. 
Head-Mistress, Mias ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ES'THRBROOK HICKS, B.Se, London. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 
ALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College). NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th,—Prospectus on 
application to the PBINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy a large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCO and Miss TARVER. 


AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands. 
Inelusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 
education on modern lines; special advantages for music ; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE BROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 























LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 
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MONIC A’S, 
. : TADWORTH, SURREY. 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects— 'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All b Lb t 











and sys 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymauastics, f 


Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 


Physiolog 
to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


, 
with = lng awar 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a .o— course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ining, Beneficial eae Bho and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘Teaehers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygieve, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish ao of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. ‘This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
ymuastics aud relaxing movements, The training is adequate in all its 
Cocken, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been establislied ‘eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 











HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 
rincipal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, ey oe Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are adinitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H, L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a bir @ re e for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM ATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are a for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
anpually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 








T.. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
DARLEY DALE, MAT'LOCK, 

Committee of Management—'The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official] and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 





only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Cauon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination coveriug all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British cers who have falleu in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.; Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th, 


ANNE'S, FOXCOMBE (part of Boar’s Hill), near 

e Oxford.—VACANCIES in the above Home School, for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All Educational advantages. Delicate 
children receive special care. Position speciully advantageous, being over 
500 feet above the sea level. Nice garden, double tennis lawns, hockey grounds, 
—For particulars, apply SISTER IN CHARGE, 











ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. Keferences kiudly permitted to the Countess of 
le yr Hom the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev, F., G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

colloquial French, German, and Italian. Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 








ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 

and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
= MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinuington, 
YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field, Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors, 











TTRICK BANK, ok 
MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs. MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon, Hist.), C.T.C, 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). -. 
PRIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University ce. Exams, 
All Games, Swimming, Riding, &e. - 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Degartmant, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playiug-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&e. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on upplication to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SEGRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.L ; the President of Magdaien College, Oxford, &c. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
S 7, LEONARDS JUNIOR 








SCHOOL 


(ST KATHARINES). ST ANDRE WS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, * 


The climate of St Andrews is cousidered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there ure large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Eyery care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applticawon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 


Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. x 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; neurly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AM 
KEMP, Camb, Certif, for Theory und Practice of Teaching (St. George's 
‘Training College, ep Diplomu for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN ', NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical T'ripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NELLD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AM 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. — Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education on 
modern lines. Healthy outdoor life. Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Archery 
Hockey. Special advantages for Languages aud Music. Special Course of 
Training (one year) for Girls over eighteen in Practical Domestic Subjects, 
Gardening, aud Citizenship, &c. ‘Trained Teachers for Special Subjects.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN. 





Y KEMP, Elmfleld, Manchester, and ° 


St: RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 


MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London) —Country. Bracing Air. 
M.A. Owens College ; iss SHORE, His- 


Principals—Miss LEDWARD, 
» Medisval aud Modern 


torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B, SHORE 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOU'TH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SKE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages. Preparation for Foreign Travel,—Miss ELLEN PARNELL, Porter's 

Library, South Kensington. 

SCHOOL, 


NRANLEIGH SURREY. 
CHULCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev, G. C. ALLIIN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


OOTHAM SCH OL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEP'TEMBER 15th. 
wo oo and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD. 
TER, 











YORK. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—FIVE ENTRANCE EXHI- 


BITIONS of the value of £21 per annum are offered for Competition on - 


JULY 19th and 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


N WALES COAST, SI. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 44 hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEP’. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 








Au EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY 20th and 21st for Four Open 


Scholarships—viz., Oue of £40, Two of £30, One of £20.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to sth. Open to Boys joiniag NEX'T TERM, September 22nd, Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra’ 

Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Vive Boardiug-houses —Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 











} EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German, University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 





| 4\LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HAN'TS.—'the 
U Rev. J. A. 8S, PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at ‘the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing, Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 





HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS : 


and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C, E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT BICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 





—Vacancy in September AT-REDUCED FEES in High-Class Ladies’ 
School on East Coast.—Apply Box 74, The Spectator, 1 Welliagton Street 
Strand, London, W.C, 


UPIL to Prepare for LONDON MATRICULATION.’ 
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HB CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE’ TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


E for the Training of ‘Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
: COLLEGES be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline it. é 
The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &. ) 
‘A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
. Superintendence of Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS. 
specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. ‘ 
rms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 
Forms. ‘uenlars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, tland. 


—~ =o @ © & FF & be 


PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Londvi). 
The next Course of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd.—Full particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. ’ 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Handbook 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional. 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of S &e., apply to HEAD-MASTER, orto F. WATTS, 
Esq.. Secretary, Newton Abbot. XT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19rx 
SEPTEMBER. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 5 aig and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.;. 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Joy Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c. ;; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


essere S SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rn. 





























OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and ee Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEX ESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, Octobor 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectna. 


NTERNATIONAL GUID. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS. 











HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST» 
SEPTEMBER, ; < 


For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 
pee sou CATe AL, HOME FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. 
- Mlle. BXPULSON and Miss METHERELL : 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Music, Languages, Art, 
— first-rate Professors. 
Concerts and Galleriés attended. Splendid position near Bois, 
fty, bright rooms. <A few vacancies for October. 
Excellent English and Foreign References. 

7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 
Miss Metherell will be in London during the Summer Vacation, and can 


arrange to see Parents, 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visitin; 
Masters, Galleries, Concerts, Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus an 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS. of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of rp enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressma 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev.. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ONN AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming ‘bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANBROOK SCHOOL, KEN T— 
The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 
Education of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class. Special i ap Snenn for Woolwich and Sandhurst by Large Staff 
of Experienced and Highly Successful Tators.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate honses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


EYMUOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 


Bracing climate, pepe yrs 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
H™:®: ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
° MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


SCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All-games, private gélf course, workshops, ghapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, cl , leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. : 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.-_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
., 22° Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
ates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools dor Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 



































‘minutes from the Bois. 


DAWSON and Fraulein KRUGER RECEIVE a small nomber of 
GIRLS, from sixteen years and upwards, in their Educational Home, 
Languages, Music, History, Art. Sound Training in Household Management. 


BS bye ery’ VILLA, DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 


Individual care, Climate exhilarating, water excellent. Every facility for 
outdoor amusements. Highest references given and required. English escort 
in September. Illustrated Prospectus on application to the Principal.~— 


“IL, 75,” c/o Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool. 


ERMANY, HANOVER.—Mrs. WALDECK (daughter 

of a late Officer of the British Army), residing at Geibelstrasse No. 26, 

Hanover, PROVIDESa COMFORTABLE HOME in this healthy and celebrated 

centre of education fora FEW YOUNG LADIES who wish to study German, 

Music, &c. Board £50 per annum for school period; including holidays, £60, 
English and Scottish references on application. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 

BARSINGHAUSEN (School for Sons of Gentlemen) RECEIVES a few 
ENGLISH BOARDERS, in his well-appointed villa, for General Education or 
for the Study of French and German for Special Exams. Charming and healthy 
situation (Hanoverian Hills),—Apply to PRINCIPAL, or to “RB, E. T.,” 
47 Comeragh Road, West Kensington. 


ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 
comfortable Home in a German Family; rooms, overlooking the Rhine. 
_— references given.—Fraulein BICHTER-SIRE, Ubierring 58, Kéln-am- 
hein. 
ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 
at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, ; 
and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva, 


INISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


UO A TE On, 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been elosely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate kmowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- . 
ments, When wrifing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be pnid. 

J. and J. PATON, EpvcarionaL AGENts, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 , post-free, 2s. 
PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA: 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
































1B, J. BEEVOR, M.A..22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue W.C. 





25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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APOLOGY. 
f beore LATE MR. J. McNEILL WHISTLER’S 
LETTERS, 





“To Miss B. BIRNIE PHILIP, 
The Sole Executrix of the late J. M. Whistler. 
Madam, 


I regret exceedingly that I have published in London a certain American 

lication called ‘ Whistler’s Art Dicta and other Essays,” which contains 
a “eo copies of certain letters written by the late J. M. Whistler to one 

ic! 

I now know that the publication of these letters was without your 

rmission, and therefore unlawful, and recognising the very serious damage 
he (oe of the letters will cause to you, I have undertaken not to 
print, publish, offer for sale, import, or otherwise circulate any further copies 
of the book, or any other book containing copies of letters purporting to 
have been written by the late Mr. Whistler. 

I have handed over to you the remaining copies of the book in my Leo peer a 
I have also paid to you the expenses of advertising this Apology and the costs 
of your solicitors, 
Yours obediently, 

C, ELKIN MATHEWS, 


Vigo Street, London, W. 


WATKIN-WILLIAMS, GRAY & STEEL, July, 1905. 
1 King William Street, London, E.C, , 
Solicitors for Miss RB. Birnie Philip. 


i (aclaaamemamrinae -TYNE AND GATESHEAD GAS 
COMPANY. 








SALE OF £60,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £60,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901, Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on the 
Sist July, 1905, 

When gas is charged at the present rate of 2s, per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
Authorised Dividend is £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 

Any amount of Stock, being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
80th September, 1 Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed upon prepayments. 

Minimum price £105 per cent. 

The oes re ae for the year 1904 was £118,354; and after paying all 
interest and full statutory dividends, there was left a surplus profit of £21,530. 

The — in 1904 was 2,813 million cubie feet, and the number of consumers 
71,629, ig an increase of 83 millions and 8,301 respectively over the previous 


year. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 


‘ THOS. WADDOM, Secretary. 
Newcastle-npon-Tyne, July 11th, 1905. 


-ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited. — 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will 
he held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, the 26th day of July next, at one o’clock pre- 
cisely, for the following purposes :— 

I. To receive the Directors’ Report declaring a dividend, and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheot for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1905, and 
the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 

7th June, 1905. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED, to prepare for 
the Dividend, on the 1st July next, and will be REOPENED on the 5th July. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th June will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares 
then standing in their respective names, 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


£10 109. NORWEGIAN FJORD, BRITISH 
ISLES, AND BALTIC CRUISES. 
July 15th, 29th, August 12th, 26th. 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS, SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Details, H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to PORTUGAL, 
Visiting HAVRE, OPORTO, and LISBON. 
Fares: £10 to £12, 
First-class throughout, including all expenses afloat and ashore. 
Per B.M.8. ‘CYRIL’ from Liverpool, July 29th, returning per ‘AMBROSE,’ 
due August 12th. 














For other Tours, apply the BOOTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


OOKS WANTED.—30s. each offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore’s Whistler's Etchings, a Study, 1899; Tit. 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols.. 1843; Jerrold's Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’'s Persia, 
2vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate medies, 3 vols., 1871; £80 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
tree, —RAK ER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS. John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and a. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
loured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &c. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommeen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &«.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the June Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Bargain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. Fiery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. The Complete ANNUAL CATA. 
IOGUE can also be had. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, & Angmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 




















London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
Y PE W.R.IT.I NG WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Apeieahon. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Bagdall, Whitby, Yorks, 














ee 
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A LETTER JUST RECEIVED. 


‘* CHIDEOCK, 
Bripport, 
July 3ra, 1905. 
Dear Sirs, 

You may like to know that I 
am more than pleased with the 
30 h.p. Daimler. She far exceeds 
my expectations. The way she 
romps up the steepest hills is quite 
a revelation to me. 

Yours very truly, 


H. T. WELD.” 


DAIMLER MOTOR CO. (1904), Ltd. 
COVENTRY. 


219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 








THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED...........£11,000,000. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 


For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
PA of ae on cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—1 CORNHILL, 


Application for Agencies invited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—<Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 
offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; Gardiner’s History, 

2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 
supplied. State wants.x—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 
8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth 
F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, commended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tine, Us. 2/8, 4/6, 
(post-free).—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


























Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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~ WORKS BY PHBE ALLEN. 





GARDEN PESTS. 
ture of the en has a welcome, 
ay eg ay a eenety, wadition in ‘Garden 
Pests,’ Spectator, 
Llustrated by Dr. Harotp F. Bassano, 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


PLAYING AT BOTANY. 


« The writer’s qualifications for her task are un- 
questioned. Our regret ig we were never numbered 
among her pupils.”—Sehoolmaster. 

«The explanations are so clear and concise that a 
fairly intelligent child will easily understand them.” 

—Morning Post. 
Profuscly Mustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
Third New and Enlarged Edition, 


JACK & JILL’S JOURNEY. 


“ Specially suitable for young students in botany.” 
—Morning Post, 


Mlustrated, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
Second Edition. 


ON MINIATURE AND 
WINDOW GARDENING. 


By the Editors of “The Sun-Children’s Budget.” 


Imperial 32mo, paper cover, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
- (10th Thousand, 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM; 


or, Mine Answer was My Ceed. 








London: 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
188 STRAND. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found oe to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coystantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know those Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no ““K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K”" SHOES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 














To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


od 


Paid-up Capital ......s0000 er 
Reserve Fund .......s6c0sseeeesseeceesee ees £1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purehased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
7 Miss THackrnar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
pcan Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
ricés. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &., on application. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 




















OvTsIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINH#AS 


POZO. cccccccccce cocccccccccce L198 13 O 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Colamn).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column....4..... 2.2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 11 0 


Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) ccccccccccccccccccccce 8 8 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....... cocccceeeLl6 16 0 
Inside Page .scccccccoccceceee 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colamn(half- 


width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for — additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
168. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net, 


Oo 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrwmications upon matters 





= of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om on ove wv £1 86,.0143..072 
Including postage to any 
of the nglish 
Colonies, America, 
ance, Germany, India, 


China, Japan, &, « 1126..0163..082 


of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
Ep1ToR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Ilustrated, imperial 1émo, extra cloth boards, 2s, | 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
JULY, 1905. Contexts, 


Baptism within the Purdah: a Suggestion. 
Uganda: a Retrospect and an Inquiry, By T.F.V. 


Buxton. 

The Educational Outlook in China. By the Rev. 
W. Nelson Bitton, L.M.S, 

An Early Anglican Mission to the Eastern Churches. 
By Eugene Stock, 

The Mission of Help to the Church in Sonth Africa, 
By the Rev. H. G, Daniell-Bainbridge. 

Islam in India. By the Rev. J. H. Wyckoff, D.D. 
(Dutch Reformed Church), 

The Work of the Church of England among the 
Maories of New Zealand. By the Rev. H. A. 
Hawkins (Superintendent of the Maori Mission). 

A Christian Bakir. By the Rev. H. D. Griswold, 
Ph.D. (American Presbyterian Mission). ° 

The Effect of Foreign Missions upon the Develop- 
ment of the Christian Faith, By the Rev. 

. C. V. Durell. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letters to the Editor. 

Reviews. 

Educational Systems of the Chief Crown Colonies 

uth African Native Affairs Commission 
Report, &. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, 8, W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


ROBINSON .& CLEAVER, LTD., 
LFAST. 


BE ‘e 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ ies’ 2 
CAMBRIC a 5 = " rr = — 


“ The Irish Cambrics of 
POCKET ven have a 


Rosinson &#CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE. 





HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH 


erdoz, Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
‘om 5/11 per doz. 
HIRTS 
iy 


SHIRTS, Fine 
COLLARS, CUFFS, o3ii’_,i0%F 


SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, a0 

ronts, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per tice. 

Par abncie seat aes (to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the }-doz. 





N.B.-To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 





—r 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions receved by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bxom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, Lrtp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooxKsELLING Depét, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GortcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRicToR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C, Riasy, Adelaide, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 





Street, Strand, W.C, 


Baker,” 
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A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE,” &o. 


GLENANAAR. 


A Story of Irish Life. 
BY THE 


Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Baron de Book-Worms In PUNCH, 

“The Baron can heartily recommend this moving story to all 
lovers of good literature, and more especially to, those among 
them who, having no personal knowledge of the Irish in their 
own country, may be acquainted with only the farcically 
humorons side of their character as represented in the amusing 
Anglo-Irish novels of Charles Lever.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

«When he unlocks ‘the cabinet of history’ or ‘ wanders in the 
gardens of tradition’ Canon Sheehan is at his best. He can tell 
the tragic story of Ireland’s wrongs with vividness and force...... 
‘Glenanaar,’ with its descriptions of bloodshed, terror, and super- 
stition, makes a stirring, graphic tale.” 

THE TIMES. 

“*Glenanaar’ is based upon the vendetta which used to be 
declared against the kith and kin of any one who had given 
evidence in a state trial, and thus in the eyes of the Nationalist, 
patriam vendedit auro. It is a fine subject for romance, and 
though Canon Sheehan’s book is one which will appeal more 
especially to those who agree with his reading of Irish history, 
it will also stand on its merits as a vigorous and skilful piece of 


work.” 
ACADEMY. 


“Of the many books which Canon Sheehan has written, there 
is none which we have enjoyed more than ‘Glenanaar.’ Never 
has he more successfully portrayed the strange nature and the 
variable emotions of his countrymen, the warmth of their love, 
the fierceness of their hate, their generosity, and with it all 
their narrow-mindedness.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LUKE DELMEGE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘LOST ANGEL OF A RUINED PARADISE. : 


A Drama of Modern Life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
“6a. per 0z.; ?1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper, 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Tennis Court. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d, 





THE Be 
DAILY MAIL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Is now Published 


IN PARIS 


each morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 





The price of the Continental “ Daily Mail” 
7s as follows :— 





PARIS .. 15 centimes = 13d. 
FRENCH PROVINCES ... 20 centimes = 2d. 
Austria 25 heller_s) 
Egypt one 1 piastre 
Germany ... 20 pfennig 
Holland 123 cents 
Hungary -. 26 filler 
Italy ... ats ive .. 25 centesimi } — 2id. 
Malta 2 tara 
Portugal 50 reis 
Russia 12 kopecs 
Spain 25 centimos 
Switzerland 25 centimes ; 

Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS, 





LEA’S TOBACCOS 

LEA’S TOBACCOS 

LEA’S TOBACCOS 
For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, 20z. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER #22" 6/8 -/11 

BOARDMAN’S = fizss 7/4 1/- i 

THE CHAIRMAN 532i, 7/4 1/- 2 

TOURNAMENT os azer 8/- 1/1 

WASSAIL vourunique O/* 1/23 tau 

INDIAN FAKIR | 22% 10/- 1/4 121 
SPECIAL ! 


1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaecos, 3/3 post pald. 
NOTE. __Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos te satisfy 
the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 
THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 
Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers; MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL District, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION 


BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 


_ K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘‘Introduc- 
By 45 tothe Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





imes.—** k of rare and permanent value.” , 
preted 5 the field ‘ain Professor Dicey has chosen for himself he 


bal Tilt Gasetle.—" A book that turns chaos into dajlight, and evinces a 


marvellous range of thought.” 


NORWAY and the Union with Sweden. 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 








Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





_.. ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Bensoy. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By 


Water Pater. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


AND.OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the 
late HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo, 10s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. By Davin G. 


Kitcui, M.A., LL.D., sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics m 
the University of St. Andrews. Edited, with a Memoir, by Professor 
Rosert Latta, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo, 10s, net. 

















FOURTH EDITION. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND 
ESSAYS. 


By W. W. Bovsr Batt, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 


CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. By 


T. BR. Jernigan. Extra Crown 8v0, 10s. 6d, net 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








INFIDELITY AND IMMORALITY. 


DR. TORREY’S ATTACK ON PAINE AND INGERSOLL. 
The Review of Reviews for July publishes an 
article entitled “A Little Homily on a Familiar 
Text,” dedicated to Rev. Dr. Torrey by W. T. 
STEAD. This is the outcome of a long corre- 
spondence between Pr. Torrey and the Editor of 
the Review of Reviews, which resulted in Dr. 
Torrey formulating his charges against Paine in 
such a way as to provoke Mr. Stead to reply 
by confronting Dr. Torrey with a specimen of 
how the character of our Lord would fare if 
treated in a fashion so uncharitable and malig- 
nant. Should you be out of the way of book- 
seller or newsagent, a copy of the Review of Reviews 
will be sent you post-free for sixpence on applica- 
tion to the 
DIRECTOR OF 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT. 
8 Whitefriars Street, London, E.C. 





BOOKLETS BY ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. | 
PLAIN DINNERS, A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Dict. 
6d. nett; postage, 1d. 
“There is much sound wis‘om and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 
pamphlet.”—Dundee Courier. 
T ISSUED. 


JUS 
THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 
With Sidelights from the Japanese. 3d. nett; postage, 4d. 
FROM THE AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: CrentTrAL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpon. Codes: Umsicopr and ABC, 





READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE RUSSIAN | 
REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 


By KONNI ZILLIACUS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Unlike the majority of recent works dealing with 
Russia, this book does not rely on sensational 
exposures, but presents rather an accurate and 
scientific analysis of the political movement 
from its inception. The author is peculiarly 
fitted for his task by many years spent in 
investigating the question from the Finnish 
point of view, and more recently by im- 
portant services rendered to the Finnish Party 
of Active Resistance. Originally published in 
Swedish and subsequently translated into German, 
the book has already commanded wide attention 
on the Continent, being generally accepted as the 
most comprehensive and trustworthy historical 
work on the subject that has appeared in any 
language. 


READY JULY 28th, 
HUGH RENODAL: 
A Public School Story. 

By LIONEL PORTMAN. | 6s, 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE DIARY OF A_ GIRL IN 


FRANCE IN 1821. Written by Mary Browne. Illus- 
trated by HERSELF. With gn Introduction by EuPHEMIA 
STEWART BRownNeE. Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. 
Snore, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


The TIMES says:—‘‘ ‘How amusing books are before people have learnt to 
write!’ is the reflection to which we are led by the ‘ Diary of a Girl in 
France in 1821.’...... The Diary is illustrated with the child’s own drawings, and 
the humour of them is irresistible.” 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 
BYRON: a Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and 
of Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
Letters and Journals. Arranged by W. A. Lewis BeTTany, 
Editor of “ Johnson’s Table-Talk.” With 2 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BOY AND HIS SCHOOL. 
WHAT IT CAN AND WHAT IT .CANNOT DO FOR HIM. 
By Ropert L. LEIGHTON, M.A., Head-Master of Bristol 
Grammar School. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 
The New Editions of the GUIDES to CHAMONIX and ZERMATT 
are N yt READY, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
3s. net each, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 





No. 404, JULY, 1903. 6s. 
Tue Scoot ror Critics. By Dr.|Tux Buppuism or Trost. By Sir 
William Barry. Charles N. Eliot, K.C.M.G, 





Historica Ernics. By the late|/ Recenr Smaxesprane Criticism. By 
Bishop Creighton. 


2 Professor Elton. 
ee a mad Waeht Ovrtanns. BY |e Riviz axp 1s Usz. 


Waorer’s Toeory or Music. By|NoRrwar anp Swepen. 
Arthur Symons. Lorp Minwer axp Soutn AFRIca. 
Tue PRINCES OF THE PELOPONNESE. ‘Tue Bivrce on sue BEs ox Javan, 


By William Miller. 
Tur NATIONAL CoaL-Suppty. I, Tue Navat Coxriict. 
II. THe Resvuyts 1x Russia, 


PREFERENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue Stupy or Popular GOVERN- Ill. Tue ErFrects 1x WESTERN 
EvROPE, 


meENT.—I, 











140 STRAND, W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST. 
TRACKS OF A A ROLLING STONE. 


the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky 
on Soe “Creeds of the Day, "&,. With a Portrait Frontispiece, 
small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
%* SECOND EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


DAILY NEWS.—*Phe book is so delightful I conld go on quoting from 
it = hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer.” 
SPEAKER.—“ It is seltom that a reviewer has the pleasure of reading a 
book 80 entertaining, so full of the delight of living, as this......It compares 
with any book of memoirs of the last decade.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF ‘<.ctix.to? 
ADDINGTON. 
5 With 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. * 3. 
] 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season....... Chatty 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Fresh, original, and attractive....... The volume 
has all the charm and vivacity of” detail which characterised the letters of 


Madame de Sévign4,’ 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ee - _ _ vb ke. a — delightful book......The writer possesses that 
li gifts—true 
ren ITY. FAIR.—“A dave rr interesting book......with plenty of the joy 
of life in it.” 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. FOURTH IMPRESSION, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Mr, and Mrs. Castle always write with distinction and 
colour, If this is not the best of their novels, it takes high rank among 


them 
PUNCH. —“ This book is an achievement of real distinction,” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of ‘Turnpike Travellers,” 
—— Round Our Village,” “From a Thatched Cottage,” &. Crown 
0, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ Miss Hayden......is quite at her best in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’’ 
ACADEMY. —‘‘ There are many delightful pages to be found in ‘Rose of 


Lone Farm.’’ 


TWO MOODS of a MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” 
“ Glencairly Castle,” &. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Undoubtedly one of the most absorbing novels 
published this season, and indeed a work to read and keep.’ 
DAILY CHRONI CLE. —‘‘ Few stories of the kind can ho!d one’s interest as 


it succeeds in doing.” ec es 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on alt Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The JULY LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 





READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 413, JULY. Price 6s, 


I. HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Il, PAINTING AS THOUGHT.—G. F. WATTS, 
Ill. A MODERN UTOPIA. 
IV. MADAME DE STAEL AND NAPOLEON. 
Vv. THE WORK OF HENRY J. + eee 
VI. IRELAND UNDER GEORGE I 
VII. BATH IN THE EIGHTEE NTH CENTURY. 
VIII THE SPIRIT OF vas ARCHITECTURE, 
IX. LIFE OF LORD DUFFERIN, 
xX. CHATHAM THE REFORMER. 
XI, THE COUNTRY AND THE GOVERNMENT, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & 0O., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
and LAND AND WATER, 


ALONE OF ALL ENGLISH JOURNALS, 


devotes every week special pages to the chronicling 
of what is happening at 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


No other paper contains every week comment upon 
Social and Athletic matters of special interest to all 
Members of Public Schools, past and present. 


This Week’s Issue contains the Full Record of the 
Shooting for the Ashburton Shield and Spencer Cup, 
and a quantity of other matter of interest to Members 
of Public-School Volunteer Corps. 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN 
AND LAND AND WATER 


you will find each week a paper by the 
well-known writer on Country and Natural 
History matters, Mr. C. J. CORNISH. 


CORNISH’S Article this week deals with 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ELEPHANT. 


Some of the Contents of this week's number 
are the following :— 
BRITISH RURAL PROBLEMS AND SOME 
DANISH SOLUTIONS. By “‘ Home Counties.” Illustrated. 


The TRAINING of POLO PONIES in AMERICA. 
evel — has Bred, Broken, and Played them in the United States. 


A COUNTRY LETTER FROM THE HIGHLANDS 


By “ Marxtor.” 
THE PEKIN ROBIN, By Frank Finy, F.Z.S, Illustrated, 
WOODLAND DAINTIES. 
THROUGH THE GREEN. By “TF. 8. B,” 
THE INDOOR ROCKERY. Illustrated. 
HEATHER & GROUSE DISEASE, By “Casarrerpu.” 
THE SELLING OF GAME AND GAME EGGS: 


GUN ENGRAVING: ON BISLEY COMMON, 
By ‘‘ Nevis.” 


COTTAGES AT LESS THAN £150. 
A PET DABCHICK. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES: A Book for Beginners, By 


“* OnExis.” 

SHOWYARD NOTES AND NOTIONS. 

POLO: THE STUD: THE TURF: THE FARM: 
THE GARDEN: THE GUN ROOM: THE 
STABLE. 





ORDER FORM. 
To the PUBLISHER, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Please send me To-day’s Issue of THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER, for 
which I enclose you 64d. in stamps, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List. 





RUSSIA FROM WITHIN. 


By ALEXANDER ULAR. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT MILITARY WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


William Blackwood & Sons 





«Mfr, Ular writes with fearless frankness, and has at an opportune t 


‘ ighly acceptable work.”’—Scotsman, as 
— oa but without being merely scandalous,”—King. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY. By IpaM. Tarsett. 80 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


j ore exciting than many books of adventure, more instructive 
Papert Le final book on the Standard Oil 


any volumes on economics.,.....the 
tumpany.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRI- 


TION. By Busseut H. Currrenpex, Ph.D., LL.D., Sc.D, Illustrated, 


demy 8v0, 14s. net. 


“No more useful series of experiments than those detailed in this work 
have ever been carried out or related....... The work is a valuable one, and will 


long remain a standard of reference on the subject of nutrition,” —Field. 


“Mr. HBINEMANN’S delightful LFighteenpenny ILLUS. 


TRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE,”—Evening Standard. 
Edited by Dr. GEORGE BRANDES, 


RICHARD WAGNER AS POET. By Wotr- 


@ana GOLTHER. 


« Characterised by clearness of exposition no less than by independence of 


thought.” —Glasgow Herald, 


MAXIM GORKI. By Hans Ostwatp. 


“ Ata time when Maxim Gorki is a name to conjure with, a monograph on 
the Russian writer in English is a welcome addition to the series,”—Scotsman, 
#,* The object of the Series is to afford an agreeable and easy method of 
seeing personalities and periods in the searchlight of Modern Criticism, 


presented with all the lucidity that only the Masters of a Subject can command, 
Numerous Illustrations, small 4to, 1s, 6d, net, 


NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. By Dr. 


Grorcr BranpEs. Being the Fourth Volume of Main Currents of 19th 


Century Literature. Post 8vo, 12s. net. 
“This masterly survey....... will have a sure welcome from all readers of 
English who can appreciate a criticism, erudite far beyond the common, that 
can still subordinate learning to ideas and insight.””—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 
INDIAN LOVE. By Lavrence Hops, Author of 


“The Garden of Kama” and “‘ Stars of the Desert.” 8vo, 5s, net. 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION, 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FOOL ERRANT. 


The action of the story passes in Italy at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and unfolds various romantic adventures to which the hero, a candid 
and impulsive young Englishman, is urged by his chivalrous instincts. 


[Just published. 
THE GAME, By Jack Lonpon, Author of “The 


Call of the Wild.” With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a 
number of Decorative Drawings in the Text. 
“A fine bit of work......makes the blood come to the cheek and the eyes 
almost fill with tears......2 good book, and well worth reading, even though its 
hero be a prize-fighter.”—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. By E. F. 


Benson, 

“ Certain to have a great vogue, and is worthy of all success, for it is the 
most powerful novel this clever writer has yet written—the novel of a decade 
at least......a literary triumph...... from beginning to end the entrancing nature 
of the story, and the beauty of its style, hold the attention and compel the 
admiration of the reader.’’—Manchester Courier. 


THE WALKING DELEGATE. By Leroy 


Scorr. 
“The book has not only a strong human interest, but an earnestness that 
gives it a certain importance as a sign of a sociological tendency in America.” 
—Scotsman, 


AT CLOSE RANGE. By F. Horxinson Sura. 
Illustrated. 
“ Delicate alike in sentiment and workmanship.......The tales possess the 
whimsical humorous notes’ characteristic of the best work of our cousins 
across the sea.”—Manchester Courier, 


A DARK LANTERN. By Etizasera Rosrns. 


“No woman has for many years been so daringly, so scrupulously, so 
magnificently analysed....... The most engrossing and intellectually delightful 
book of the year.”"—Black and White. 


THE WISE WOODS. By Mrs. Henry Dupevey. 


“Rarely has the intimacy of married lovers been approached with more 
tender or penetrating perception....... there is a continuous undercurrent of 
humonr....... The most powerful and deeply considered of the stories that Mrs. 
Dudeney has yet produced.”—Morning Post. 


DUKE’S SON. By Cosmo Hammon. 


Second 
Impression. 


Pit. a the ena -— yet compel him to read on with ever-increasing 
USto.s.eee unusually interesting sto: cynical, kind] i 
and distinctly Glover.”—-Aeademp. ’ ry on : le tats 


THE MACDONNELLS. By Lady Syxzs. 


“The characters are alive......they are real......Thore is onough character 
in this book to make half adozen novels,.”—Sunday Sun. . 


TOLLA THE COURTESAN. By E. Ropoca- 


“Really brilliant descriptions..,...of the pomp of the Vatican two hundred 
years ago.” —Scotsman, 


THE STIGMA. By Jesse L. Hersertson. 


“The personality of Susan...... is a thoroughly fresh conception......a delicate 
and suggestive piece of work.” —Literary World, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


AND 


MARITIME PREPONDERANCE. 


Their Relations and Interdependence. 


BY 


Colonel C. E. CALLWELL, R.G.A., 
Author of “ Tactics of To-day,” Fe. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


“Colonel Callwell writes with great clearness and strength, 
and has produced a work which merits, as it must command, 
attention.” —Scotsman. , 


“Of great interest and importance, whether to the statesman, 
soldier, or sailor.”—Daily Mail. 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Sixth Impression. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE EFFECT OF MARITIME COMMAND 
ON LAND CAMPAIGNS SINCE WATERLOO. With 
Plans, post 8vo, 6s. net. 





By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. JAMES. 


MODERN STRATEGY. Second LEdition 


16s. net. Revised. With 6 Maps. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS FROM 


1740 TO THE PRESENT DAY. [In the Press. 





By General Sir EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
THE OPERATIONS OF WAR Explained 
and Illustrated. With Plans, 4to, 30s. 


Also published in Two Parts—Dtvision I., containing Sections 
I. to III. of the complete work, 4to, 10s. 6d. Drvision IL, 
containing Sections IV. to VL., 4to, 21s. 





By G. W. FORREST, C.LE. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 





By Major J. H. BOWHILL. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF- MILITARY TOPO- 
GRAPHY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Also Porrronio con- 
taining 34 Working Plans and Diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. 





CHEAP REISSUE. 


HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF THE 
CRIMEA. By A. = Krneuaxs. Complete in 9 vols. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


ABRIDGED EDITION OF KINGLAKE’S 


CRIMEA FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Gzoras S. Cuarxs, K.C.M.G., R.E. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 
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Announcements for Immediate . Publication, 





THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A treatise on the question “Why do any 
People ever go to Church?” 





THE WITNESS TO 
THE INFLUENCE 
= OF CHRIST. 


SOME FAMOUS 
WOMEN OF WIT 
AND BEAUTY. 


BY BY 


WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, 
BISHOP OF RIPON. 


JOHN FYVIE. 


4s, 6d, net. Futy Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 














THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in the 
Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. With 

a Coloured Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Will be found necessary by all who are interested in British North Borneo, 


Sarawak, the Malay Peninsula, French Indo-China, Java, and the Philippines.’ 
—Athenzum. 


“Mr. Alleyne Ireland has laid us under a great obligation by this and 
kindred ey in which for the benefit alike of the man at home and the 
official on the spot he has analysed administrative methods.”—Spectator, 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. By W. E. B. Dusors. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“A a and even startling book ; it embodies in a literary form 
the complaint of the Negro against the attitude of the modern American world.” 
emy. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND PRIESTLY GOVERN- 


MENT. By Hewrry BELL, late Scholar of Clare College, and Member of 
the Indian Civil Service (retired), and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 

' Law.. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
By Eva 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) 


Scort, Author of “Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 


lds. net. 
THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Y. Oxakura. With an 


Introduction by George MerepitH. F cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT: its Causes and 
Issues. By K. Asakawa, Ph.D. With an Introduction by Frepericx 
Writs Wittums. Large crown 8vo, with 10 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Map, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Arranged by A. L. 


Sunzawakpy. 16mo, 2s. 6d, . 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA OMNIA. With a Com- 
mentary by H. E. Butter, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By Cuartes Water, 


Author of ‘‘ A Book of Scoundrels,” &. Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


net. 

DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By E. G. Garpner, 
Author of * Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,”” &. Cheaper Edition, Revised, 
demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to 
the History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C, F, OupHam, 
Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-page Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE OUTLET. 


By ANDY ADAMS, Author of ‘The Log of a Cowboy.” 
Illustrated, 6s. 
‘A book full of splendid adventures written in an admirable open-air 
spirit.”’—Outlook. 


—Ac 








THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A History of 
Muscovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter the 
Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisbet Barn, Author of “The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Peter III., Emperor of Russia,” &c. With 8 Llns. 
trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“The author makes the time live for us, and gives us such a presentment of 
the country and its people in the century of transition as no writer has 
hitherto ever attempted.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CITIZEN: a Study of the Individual and the 
Goverament. By NATHANIEL SouTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School.. Crown v0, 
pp. viii. + 346, 6s. net. 


THE LIFE OF REASON. By Gerorcz Santayana, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 
Vol. I. REASON IN COMMON SENSE. 
Vol. II. REASON IN SOCIETY. 


** We eagerly look forward to the succeeding volumes, because we belie 
they will constitute not merely a literary but a philosophic event.” 7 
; —Morning Post, 


PSYCHOLOGY. By James Rownanp ANGELL, Head of 
the Department of Psychology in the University of Chicago. An Intro: 
ductory Study of the Structure and Function of Human Consciousness, 


7s. 6d. net. 
CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 


REFORMATION. By Epirx Sicuet, Author of ‘‘Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” &c. Domy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF GENERAL 
| prrterred ar Captain R. E, Lee. Demy 8vo, Illustrated with 


FAR AND NEAR: Essays on Travel. 


Burrovexrs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PENTHESILEA: a Poem. By Laurence Bryyoy, 
Author of ‘‘The Death of Adam,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


A ROBIN’S SONG, AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary 


Scorr. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


BITS OF GOSSIP: Some Recollections. By REsEcca 


Harvie Davis. Feap. 8vo, 5s. ne 


By Joux 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. 


By GEORGE W. and ELIZABETH G. PECKHAM, 
With an Introduction by Joun Burrovens, and Illustrations by Jamzs H, 
MERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
Lord Avenury says in the Daily Chronicle:—“ All who are interested in 
this fascinating subject had better go straight to Mr. and Mrs, Peckham’s 
delightful work.” 





6s. 


NOVELS. 





WILL WARBURTON. 


JORN UHL. 


ISIDRO. 


BY BY BY 


GEORGE GISSING. 


““We have here the true Gissing, and we are 


GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


MARY AUSTIN. 
With Coloured Illustrations, 


grateful for a last novel which leaves so pleasant 
an impression.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Makes delightful reading, and for that very 
reason is a sad reminder of the strength of the 
hand that is still.’"—Evening Standard. 





“An extraordinarily interesting novel......I 
found it to be from the first page to the last an 
absorbing story, a living book throbbing with real 
life, passion, and poetry.”—Truth. 





“ Bright and full of action.”—Daily Mail. 
**A wonderfully picturesque romance of Mexico 
in the last century.”—Evening Standard. 
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